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CANCO  AT  N.A.R.G.  CONVENTION 

GROCER  EXECUTIVES  VISIT  3500  GROCERS  LISTEN  TO 
“SALES  HELP”  EXHIBIT  MERCHANDISING  TALK 


Thousands  of  “Ways  to  Sell”  Books 
Ordered  for  Store  Managers 

CINCINNATI.  Important  grocer  executives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  visited  the  American  Can 
Company  display  on  the  stage  of  the  convention  hall 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  in  Cincinnati.  They  ordered  quantities 
of  the  Canco  manual  “Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned 
Foods,”  to  help  their  thousands  of  stores  increase 
sales  of  foods  packed  by  America’s  canning  industry. 


Canned  Foods  Address  Also  Broadcast 
Over  Radio  Station  WSAI 

C.  F.  Sturdy  of  the  American  Can  Company 
Speaking  Service  delivered  to  thousands  of  grocers 
in  attendance  at  the  N.  A.  R.  G.  Convention  a  helpful, 
instructive  address  on  “How  to  Merchandise  More 
Canned  Foods.”  The  Canco  Speaking  Service  has 
delivered  over  a  thousand  lectures  before  consumer 
groups,  schools  and  colleges,  stewards,  wholesale  and 
retail  salesmen  on  various  aspects  of  canned  foods. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  VACUUM  IS 
NOTHING 

-BUT  - 

VACUUM  PACKING 

IS  INDEED 

!^OME-THlXG! 


Resourceful  Caniiers  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

Cameron  builds  Vacuum  Closing  Machines 
for  both  round  and  square  cans. 

The  machine  shown  above  has  a  pre-clinching 
device,  for  sealing  liquid  products  without  spill. 


Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

:i40  HORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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we  can  t  get  away  from  the  idea 


that  most  people  like  to  do  business  with  concerns  that  are  friendly  and 
^  helpful.  #>  We  started  out  with  that  idea  and  we’re  still  sticking  to  it.  The 
facts  seem  to  prove  that  we’re  right  .  .  .  for  practically  all  of  our  customers  tell 
us  they  like  our  service  and  the  way  we  do  business.  #>  Perhaps  you,  too,  would 
like  to  sample  the  kind  of  service  Crown  gives  its  customers.  Why  not  talk  it  over 
with  a  Crown  Can  Representative?  To  do  so  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  •  st.  louis  •  Houston  •  maoison 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seat  Company 


CMomi 


ckers'  Cans  for  1938  sold  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
St,  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 


V 


■  But,  when  you  need  assistance  and  time  is 
a  precious  element— this  man  serves  you  well. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  every  in¬ 
dustry  who  perform  their  duties  in  exactly 
the  same  quiet,  efficient,  and  able  manner. 
These  are  the  men  who  "haven't  a  thing  to 
sell"  but  who  render  a  priceless  service  in 
every  emergency. 

Ranking  high  in  industry's  army  of  service 
men.  Continental's  own  closing  machine  spe¬ 
cialists  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  center 
of  canning  activity.  They  make  sure  every¬ 


thing  is  operating  perfectly  and  are  prepared 
to  assist  instantly  in  the  solution  of  any  sud¬ 
den  problem  which  might  arise. 

This  is  but  one  more  instance  of  how 
Continental  safeguards  its  customers  from 
unexpected  developments  which  might 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
You'll  find  that  when  you  do  business  with 
Continental  our  many  services  are  devoted 
entirely  to  helping  you  make  a  better  pack, 
and  pack  a  better  product.  You  should  be 
interested. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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Published  Every  Monday  Since  1878  •  ARTHUR  1.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  61,  NUMBER  2 


EDITORIALS 


CONGRATULATIONS  on  this  journal’s  60th 
birthday  have  been  so  warm,  so  generous  and 
so  widespread — from  all  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry — that  we  are  simply  overwhelmed.  Please 
accept  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

They  would  make  the  finest  testimonials  anyone 
could  wish,  but  it  has  never  been  our  policy  to  make 
capital  out  of  our  friends’  warmth  of  feeling  for  us, 
and  we  will  not  begin  now.  They  know  this  and  that 
is  why  the  expressions  are  so  greatly  appreciated  by 
us.  Again,  thank  you,  each  and  everyone. 

SAMPLES — At  various  points  throughout  this  issue 
you  will  find,  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  this  time 
over  the  heading:  “Sample  No.  etc.”  They  are  thoughts, 
with  a  moral,  for  the  good  of  your  business,  and  we 
think  you  will  read  them  in  that  humor,  and  will  see 
the  points.  We  might  have  termed  them  “Hot-weather 
tid-bits.”  Maybe  you  will  have  other  names  for  them. 

It  is  too  hot,  either  to  write  or  to  read,  long  disserta¬ 
tions  on  any  subject,  but  there  are  surely  a  wealth  of 
points  which  need  drastic  handling  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  industry.  But  you  are  busy  in  your  plants  and 
have  no  time  for  leisure.  Go  to  it,  and  good  luck,  for 
a  quality  pack,  and  a  market  in  the  near  future,  at 
jjrofit-showing  prices. 

V’'  are  glad  to  note  one  thing:  the  decided  drift  by 
most  canners  towards  having  their  packs  officially 
gra.lc  1.  That  is  the  great  protection  for  all  worthwhile 
caiv  rs,  and  the  assurance  that  the  goods  will  be  sold 
on  ulity.  If  all  goods  were  so  graded  before  enter¬ 
ing  le  market  the  poor,  riff-raff  stuff  would  all  get 
into  's  own  class.  And  what  would  that  mean?  It 
wo.  mean  that  the  very  low  prices  heard  would  soon 
be  own  as  bids  by  the  riff-raff  buyers  or  for  low 
gra  goods,  and  the  general  market  would  not  be 
affv  d.  As  it  is  these  low  prices,  with  quality  un- 
staf.  ,  are  used  as  the  market,  and  many  a  poor  can- 
noi  ils  into  the  trap,  parting  with  his  better  grades 
at  market  prices  set  by  the  poor  stuff.  It  would 
be  iove  to  herd  all  poor  canners  and  all  junk  buyers 
into  le  class  and  let  them  stew  in  their  own  juice. 


There  is  cold  comfort  in  the  fact  that  this  condition 
is  the  fault  of  the  canners  themselves :  they  could  have 
had  a  grading  law  if  they  had  wanted  it,  but  they  did 
not  want  it,  and  the  present  market  condition  is  the 
result.  All  of  them  would  have  been  in  favor  of  such  a 
law  were  it  not  for  the  small  quantities — on  the  aver¬ 
age — of  poor  goods  unavoidably  packed,  and  which 
they  fear  to  label.  This  leads  some  cynics  to  say  that 
the  canners  cared  more  for  the  small  amount  of  poor 
goods  they  packed  than  they  do  for  the  better  grades. 
Of  course  the  deliberate  junk  packer  wanted  no  such 
law,  but  why  line  up  with  him  ?  The  day  of  getting  a 
new  sucker  each  year  to  buy  the  junk  goods  has  long 
since  passed,  if  you  do  not  know  it. 

MORE  CHICKENS  COME  HOME  TO  ROOST— The 
Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery  World,  Philadelphia, 
quoting  from  The  Canning  Trade,  wherein  a  jobber 
did  not  wish  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  brands,  and 
the  canner  trying  to  do  some  modern  selling  found  him¬ 
self  shut  out,  makes  this  assertion : 

“The  first  question  is,  has  he  any  right  to  a  business? 
Let’s  say  for  a  moment  that  he  has,  especially  if  his  prod¬ 
ucts  are  ‘better  than  usual  quality.’  But  it  does  him  no  good 
to  have  a  right  to  it — he  must  cash  in  on  that  right  and  his 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  he  can’t  do  it. 

“Here’s  the  trouble:  We  do  not  need  any  more  brands  of 
canned  foods.  There  are  two  or  three  times  too  many  now. 
Therefore,  this  packer’s  brands  are  superfluous,  unnecessary 
and  represent  an  effort  to  fill  the  bucket  more  than  full. 
That  being  true,  has  he  any  real  right  to  a  business?” 

There  are  actually  considerably  less  than  2,000  can¬ 
ning  firms  or  individuals  in  the  business,  but  there  are 
said  to  be  upwards  of  25,000  brands  of  canned  foods. 
We  agree  heartily  that  this  is  too  many,  and  when  the 
multitude  of  can  sizes,  under  these  brands  is  added,  the 
confusion  is  terrific.  Who’s  to  blame  for  this?  You 
had  an  opportunity  to  write  a  “Name  on  the  label” 
clause  into  the  new  pure  food  law;  and  that,  together 
with  enforced  grading,  would  have  corrected  this 
whole  thing.  But  you  wanted  neither  of  these,  and  in 
both  cases  for  the  same  reason. 

We  do  not  like  such  considerations  as  these,  but  the 
riarket  condition  of  canned  foods  needs  realistic  con- 
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sideration  and  diagnosis,  and  the  errors  will  have  to 
be  corrected,  not  merely  patched  up,  because  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  present  ailments  will  continue  in¬ 
definitely  unless  checked  and  corrected.  Since  memory 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  canners  have  always  felt 
sure  that  “next  year”  would  be  a  good  year.  That’s 
out,  forever  more. 

BACKBONE — Backbones  are  playing  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  part  this  season  on  the  beaches  of  the  country, 
and  they  are  even  beginning  to  appear  in  the  canned 
foods  business.  Read  this  extract  from  an  Illinois  can- 
ner  in  response  to  an  offer  from  a  broker  in  Cleveland : 

“We  have  your  letter  of  August  6th.  Note  that  you  have 
a  customer  for  Fancy  Golden  Bantam  Cream  Style,  whose 
ideas  are  80  cents  a  dozen  delivered. 

“We  would  like  to  have  the  business,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  sell  corn  in  Cleveland  for  less  than  it  costs  us  to  pack 
it  here  we  certainly  would  not  need  a  broker  to  help  us.  It 
is  our  candid  opinion  that  no  canner  with  any  kind  of 
reputation  for  quality  need  sell  Fancy  Cream  Style  Bantam 
at  80  cents  delivered,  absorbing  a  6  cents  a  dozen  freight 
rate. 

“If  your  buyer  was  making  this  offer  for  an  ordinary 
Standard  Cream  Style  corn,  canner  could  just  about  make 
the  delivery  and  break  even.” 

Let’s  have  evidence  of  more  of  you  showing  such 
backbone. 

And  while  on  this  question ;  it  is  evident  the  broker 
offering  this  is  actually  the  buyer  for  some  distributor, 
and,  therefore,  under  the  Robinson-Patman  law,  is  not 
allowed  to  collect  brokerage  from  the  canner.  Get  this 
point,  because  there  are  lots  of  such  cases  daily. 

Right  along  this  line  one  of  our  broker  readers,  and 
good  friend,  in  the  central  west,  feels  that  our  recent 
hypothetical  question  as  to  a  possible  cause  for  the, 
apparent,  control  of  canned  tomato  prices  reflects  on 
the  independent  broker.  He  writes: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  your  readers  sit  down  and  read 
the  entire  page  on  which  that  editorial  appears  they  are 
liable  to  be  confused  and  get  the  wrong  impression.  When 
you  speak  in  generalities  your  reader  is  just  as  liable  to 
get  the  wrong  impression  as  the  right  impression,  and  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  readers  did  not  convict 
the  independent  food  broker  as  responsible  for  the  demoral¬ 
ized  condition.  As  long  as  that  attitude  is  taken  by  the 
canning  industry  they  will  never  correct  their  troubles. 

“It  may  be  that  certain  types  of  brokers  have  something 
to  do  with  this  situation,  but  I  am  absolutely  satisfied  that 
the  independent  food  broker,  located  in  the  market  where 
food  products  are  sold,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

“Since  I  wrote  you  I  have  lost  the  sale  of  another  carload 
of  green  beans  because  of  some  cut  price  artist.  I  have  sold 
a  certain  jobber  for  about  ten  years  on  a  certain  brand  of 
cut  green  beans.  He  is  an  old  established  packer.  I  got 
prices  this  year,  and  the  jobber  did  not  want  to  change 
labels.  The  best  price  that  I  could  get  on  the  established 
brand  was  62%  cents  which  in  my  judgment  was  low  enough, 
but  some  packer  anxious  to  sell  took  the  business  at  52% 
cents.  Do  you  think  we  had  anything  to  do  with  a  situation 
like  this?  It  cost  us  a  good  customer.  I  really  could  not 
criticize  the  jobber  because  10  cents  per  dozen  on  an  item 
that  is  sold  on  price  is  more  than  the  jobber’s  profit. 

“My  own  conviction  is  that  the  canner  is  his  own  worst 
enemy.  He,  in  many  instances,  does  not  know  his  cost,  and 


in  other  instances  tries  to  put  up  a  pack  for  which  he  has 
not  made  adequate  financial  preparation,  with  the  result 
that  either  through  ignorance  or  pressure  he  sells  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  less  than  it  cost  to  produce  it. 

“I  will  confess  that  I  would  not  know  how  to  correct  the 
situation  even  if  I  were  paid  a  very  fancy  salary  to  do  it. 

“There  is  another  thing  that  the  canner  is  trying  to  do 
that  is  costing  him  a  lot  of  money  and  that  is  out-smart 
the  buying  organizations.  With  the  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  these  various  buyers  if  he  makes  a  low  price  to 
one  and  tries  to  sell  another  he  will  have  to  make  an  equally 
low  price  because  that  information  passes  around  very 
rapidly.  If  he  quotes  through  a  buying  group  of  50  or  60 
members  they  will  probably  take  his  entire  pack  at  a  loss- 
leader  basis  and  he  has  no  opportunity  to  make  it  up  on 
later  sales. 

“Having  been  associated  with  this  game  for  twenty-five 
years  I  cannot  see  where  the  canner  has  profited  by  these 
new  set-ups.” 

• 

THEY’RE  K-KRAZY 

REQUENTLY  you  read  in  Crop  Reports  and  else¬ 
where  that  the  canner  feels — and  usually  says  so 
very  plainly — that  there  will  be  too  many  packed 
(be  the  item  what  it  may),  and,  then  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  adds,  we  are  increasing  our  output  100 
per  cent.  And  we  have  seen  that  with  big  canners  as 
well  as  with  small  canners,  as  you  have  also. 

If  such  a  canner  had  an  established  market  for  twice 
the  amount  of  goods  packed  last  year;  if  through  the 
packing  of  a  well-wanted  quality  and  agressive  sales¬ 
manship,  good-will  for  the  brand  had  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  natural  growth  from  such  consumer 
preference  indicated  the  need  for  more  goods,  that 
would  be  the  logical  thing  to  do — increase  the  pack  to 
supply  this  demand.  But  to  be  familar  with  crop  and 
canning  conditions,  and  to  see  quite  plainly  there  will 
be  too  many  goods  packed — and  as  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  prices  at  or  below  cost,  if  moved  at  all — and 
then  to  deliberately  double  the  pack!  Is  there  any 
sense  in  that?  Under  the  present  method  of  distrib¬ 
uting  canned  foods,  seeing  a  bigger  pile  of  goods  than 
can  normally  be  distributed,  has  anyone  the  moral 
right  to  add  to  that  pile,  to  still  further  clog  the  wheels 
of  distribution,  and  particularly  when  he  intends  to 
sit  still  and  wait  for  someone  else  to  move  out  the  mass? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  Government,  the  banks  or 
anyone  else  trying  to  help  an  industry  that  acts  like 
that? 

• 

SENIOR  MARKETING  SPECIALIST  PAUL  M.  WILLIAMS  of 
the  United  States  Grading  Service  for  Canned  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  announces  that  E.  R.  Thompson  will  be 
stationed  at  the  Easton,  Maryland,  office  and  E.  J. 
Evans  at  the  New  York  office.  Both  men  have  hid 
long  experience  and  the  trade  will  find  them  of  very 
much  assistance. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

August  17 — New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:00  P.  M. 

August  18 — Northport,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

August  23 — Altoona,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

August  25 — York,  Pa.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  6:00  P.  M. 
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CANNERY  JOB  NOMENCLATURE 

Otherwise:  the  Names  You  Call  the  Different  Operators. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  invited  all  interested  canners 
to  give  us  the  names  they  used  to  designate 
each  operation  in  the  cannery,  as  for  instance, 
the  Weigh  Man,  who  receives  and  weighs  the  crops  as 
brought  in.  The  response  was  not  flattering,  for  as  a 
fact  pretty  nearly  every  cannery  uses  a  different  name 
for  the  same  operation. 

Now  Miss  Lotys  Benning  in  “The  Vegetable  Canning 
Industry”,  (of  Indiana)  a  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion  phamphlet,  has  set  a  name  for  each  occupation, 
and  we  submit  that  chapter  here,  as  a  ground  work. 
You  will  find  it  very  interesting.  We  reproduce  it  in 
full; 

Job  Descriptions 

There  are  three  classes  of  workers  hired  by  large  canning 
factories.  First  there  is  the  group  which  is  employed 
throughout  the  year  and  receives  the  highest  wages.  Second 
are  the  local  workers  who  are  employed  only  during  the  rush 
season  but  who  always  are  available  when  needed.  Third  is 
the  cheap  labor  which  comes  in  during  the  season  and  works 
for  practically  any  wage  offered  them. 

Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  canning  factories 
are  skilled  workers.  There  is  a  large  group  which  can  be 
classified  as  “canning  skilled”,  but  in  relation  to  workers  in 
other  industries  they  would  be  classified  as  unskilled  workers. 
Of  the  three  groups  of  workers,  the  first  contains  the  only 
skilled  workers,  the  second  is  composed  of  semi  and  unskilled, 
while  the  third  group  is  entirely  unskilled. 

Last  year  (1937),  wages  for  men  in  the  first  group  ranged 
from  45  cents  to  90  cents  an  hour,  while  women’s  wages  started 
at  37*4  cents.  Men  in  the  second  group  worked  for  between 
.30  and  37 V4  cents,  and  in  the  third  group  between  2714  cents 
and  35  cents  an  hour.  In  these  two  groups,  women’s  wages 
are  from  2V4  cents  to  5  cents  less  than  the  men’s.* 

Since  it  is  in  the  first  group  any  one  entering  the  industry 
would  want  to  be  classified,  we  shall  consider  the  various  jobs 
open  in  it.  Most  work  requires  very  little  training.  In  almost 
every  instance  it  can  be  learned  within  a  week’s  time.  For 
semi-skilled  jobs,  three  weeks  may  be  required  for  proficiency. 
To  relieve  the  monotony,  workers  perform  various  jobs  in  their 
df'partments  in  one  or  two-hour  shifts. 

A  kriaf  description  of  the  jobs  in  various  departments  follows: 
WORKERS  PREPARING  FOODS  FOR  PROCESSING 
SoHers — women — unskilled.  Separate  under-ripe  or  damaged 
nieces,  or  tomatoes  not  easily  peeled  because  of  size  or 
irregularity  of  shape. 

Warding  Machine  Operators — men — unskilled.  See  that  con- 
oyors  are  not  too  crowded,  that  each  piece  get  a  thorough 
•  leaning,  quick  scalding  and  cooling. 

B,:  t  Carriers — men — unskilled.  Bring  produce  to  peelers 

r:.d  take  it  from  peeling  table  to  fillers. 

Pe. .  ,s — women — unskilled.  Remove  skins,  or  complete 

ocess  following  peeling  in  machines — removing  eyes 
om  potatoes,  etc.  (In  rush  seasons  peeling  is  done  as 
ece  work  measured  by  fourteen-quart  buckets.  Aver- 
"e  workers  peel  thirty  to  forty  buckets  in  an  eight-hour 
ly.  One  hundred  peelers  are  needed  to  keep  a  one-line 
lant  in  continuous  operation.  Usually  a  bonus  is  given 
or  peeling  without  waste.  Some  canners  pay  6c  a 
icket,  other  7c,  with  l%c  to  2c  added  for  over-time 
work.) 

ures  from  one  of  the  largest  Indiana  canners  operating 
y;c.r-round  basis. 


Inspectors — women — semi-skilled.  Supervise  work  of  peelers 
to  see  that  it  is  done  without  waste. 

EMPTY-CAN  HANDLING  DEPARTMENT. 

Can  Handler — men — unskilled.  Takes  cans  from  storage  bins 
on  seven  or  fourteen-pronged  rakes,  puts  them  on  trucks 
or  on  conveyor  belts  which  carry  them  through  steam  or 
washing  tables. 

Switchman — man — unskilled.  Supervises  carrying  cans  by 
trucks  or  conveyor  to  filler. 

FILLING,  AND  SEAMING  OR  CRIMPING  DEPARTMENT. 

Can  Fillers — men  and  women — unskilled. 

Hand — in  small  plants,  hand  filling  is  done  directly  from 
pans  or  buckets  by  about  thirty  people  at  the  rate  of 
200  cans  an  hour. 

Rotary  Table  or  semi-automatic  filler — one  to  six  workers 
around  a  revolving  table  fill  about  700  cans  an  hour. 
Fancy  Grade — hand-filling,  requires  more  workers — cans 
not  tightly  filled — juice  added. 

Can  Feeders  or  Fillers — men — semi-skilled.  One  worker  can 
operate  two  machines — 3,000  cans  an  hour  are  filled  by 
the  two  machines. 

Exhaust  Operator — man — semi-skilled.  Checks  time  cans  are 
in  exhaust  and  regulates  temperatures. 

Seamer  or  Crimper  Operator — man — semi-skilled.  Supervises 
mechanical  sealing  of  cans. 

Can  Ringer  or  Strapper — man — unskilled.  Straps  the  sealed 
cans  together  to  be  put  in  crates. 

Inspector  and  Adjustor — semi-skilled — man.  Takes  one  month 
to  learn  this  job — nearest  to  skilled  work  in  the  depart¬ 
ment — sees  that  sealing  machines  operate  properly,  keeps 
them  in  working  condition. 

Clerk,  Factory — man — semi-skilled.  Distributes  labor  and 

keeps  supplies. 

PROCESSING  DEPARTMENT. 

Crane  Operator — man — semi-skilled.  Moves  iron  baskets  of 
cans  from  filling  machine  to  pressure  cookers  and  from 
there  to  cooling  tanks. 

Cook — man — semi-skilled.  Accuracy  and  ability  to  read  are 
only  requirements.  Sets  the  pressure  gauges  and  keeps 
time  records  on  the  cooking  process. 

CASE  MAKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Case  Folder — man — unskilled.  Assembles  and  folds  the  boxes 
which  are  used  to  case  the  finished  cans. 

Case  Maker — man — unskilled.  Staples  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  boxes  together  using  a  pedal  machine. 

Printer  or  Stenciller — man — unskilled.  Imprints  the  firm  or 
brand  name  on  the  sides  of  the  cases. 

LABELING  AND  CASING  DEPARTMENT. 

Can  Feeder — man — unskilled.  Lifts  bundles  of  strapped  cans 
out  of  crates  and  into  cases.  Requires  brute  strength. 
One  of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the  canning  operation  and  the 
highest  paid  unskilled  work. 

Label  Supply  Man — unskilled.  Sees  that  proper  labels  are 
ready  for  each  batch  (some  plants  have  labels  all  made 
up  except  for  lithographing  or  hand-printing  name  of 
product) . 

Machine  Operator — man — semi-skilled.  Takes  three  weeks  to 
learn  this  work.  Attends  machine  through  which  cans 
pass  as  labels  are  attached  to  them. 

Label  Inspector — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Sees  that  labels 
are  on  straight  and  are  properly  glued. 

Caser — 

Hand — man — unskilled.  Takes  cans  off  conveyor  belt 
leading  from  labeling  machine  and  places  them  in 
fibre-board  shipping  boxes. 
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Machine — man — semi-skilled.  Stands  before  a  machine  PREPARING  PORK  FOR  BEANS. 


which  stacks  up  the  number  of  cans  a  case  will  hold. 

A  mirror  shows  him  when  it  is  filled  and  he  clamps 
the  case  in  place  and  pulls  a  lever  which  releases 
the  cans  into  the  case,  then  puts  the  case  on  a  con¬ 
veyor  belt.  Some  plants  use  other  types  of  machines 
which  are  fully  automatic. 

Gluer — 

Hand — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Applies  glue  to  tops 
of  cases. 

Machine — man — unskilled.  Attends  machine  which  seals 
case  tops. 

Case  Catcher  and  Trucker — man — unskilled.  Unloads  cases 
on  conveyor  belts  leading  to  shipping  room  or  onto  trucks. 

Each  product  requires  different  handling,  although  all  the 
processes  are  essentially  the  same,  and  provide  the  same  general 
types  of  work.  Year-round  workers  in  Indiana  plants  must  be 
familiar  with  the  different  duties  required  in  the  processing  of 
various  vegetables  as  well  as  other  products  canned  throughout 
the  year,  such  as  soup,  hominy,  and  pork  and  beans. 

SOUP  DEPARTMENT. 

As  in  most  canning  processes,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  work  in 
this  department  is  done  by  men,  and  fifty  per  cent  by  women. 

Cook — man — semi-skilled.  Earns  from  2%c  to  5c  more  per 
hour  than  other  workers  in  the  department.  Must  know 
when  to  put  ingredients  in,  and  when  the  soup  has  been 
cooked  sufficiently. 

Cook’s  Helper — man — unskilled.  Supervises  minor  details  of 
cooking  process — stirs  kettles,  watches  receipes. 

Peeling  Machine  Operate)}' — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Super¬ 
vises  peeling  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  machine. 

Peelers — women — unskilled.  Finish  work  of  machine,  remov¬ 
ing  eyes  from  potatoes,  etc. — peel  and  dice  some  vege¬ 
tables  by  hand. 

Scaler — man — unskilled.  Weighs  out  the  exact  number  of 
pounds  of  vegetables  for  each  kettle  of  soup — puts  in 
large  pails  which  are  carried  by  truck  to  the  kettles. 

Vegeteible  Dumper — man — unskilled.  Transfers  vegetables 

from  trucks  to  kettles. 

Spice  Mixer — woman — unskilled.  Weighs  out  spices  for  each 
batch. 

Finisher — man — unskilled.  Handles  equipment  for  screening 
spices  (after  spices  are  in  kettles  certain  length  of  time 
they  are  screened  out  to  remove  undissolved  particles) . 

Crimping  Supply  Man — unskilled.  Trucks  cooked  soup  to 
hole  in  floor  through  which  it  is  carried  to  filling  machine. 
(This  job  is  being  eliminated  in  most  plants  because 
there  are  valves  in  the  bottom  of  the  new  large  kettles, 
which  open  directly  into  pipes  leading  to  the  filling 
machines.) 

HOMINY  DEPARTMENT. 

Washer — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Attends  wash  reel  on 
which  kernels  of  corn  are  given  thorough  washing. 

Washer  and  Bleacher — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Supervises 
and  times  washing  and  soaking  in  a  caustic. 

Trucker — man — unskilled.  Carries  hominy  to  inspection 

tables. 

Inspector — woman — unskilled.  Removes  damaged  kernels. 

PORK  AND  BEANS  DEPARTMENT. 

Bean  Catcher — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Takes  good  beans 
from  sorting  belt  and  fills  tanks  for  soaking. 

Bean  Sampler — man — semi-skilled.  Determines  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  beans  and  established  length  of  soaking  time. 

Soaker — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Supervises  soaking  of 
beans  (this  process  varies  in  different  plants  and  may 
be  a  three  or  four  hour,  or  an  overnight  operation). 

Blancher  Feeder — man — unskilled.  Takes  beans  from  soaker 
to  blancher. 

Blancher  Operator — man — semi-skilled.  Supervises  parboiling 
of  beans  (process  varies  in  different  plants  from  four 
minutes  to  half  an  hour). 

Blayicher  Helper — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Assists  blancher 
operator — usually  with  timing. 

Trucker — man — unskilled.  Takes  beans  to  filling  machine, 
tor  rooms. 


Pork  Handler — man — unskilled.  Brings  pork  from  refrigera- 
Pork  Slicer — man — semi-skilled.  Operates  machine  cutting  w 

pork  into  long  strips  of  exact  thickness.  K 

Pork  Cutter — woman — unskilled.  Cuts  pork  in  small  pieces  k 
to  be  put  on  tops  of  cans. 

Pork  Cooker — man  or  woman — unskilled.  Prepares  pork  with  H 
special  process  designed  for  bean-hole- beans — very  hot  K 
and  unpleasant  work  in  small,  close  room.  Each  shift  is  H 
required  to  work  only  one  hour  in  cooking  room — alter¬ 
nates  with  cutter. 

Crimping  Supply — Pork — women — unskilled.  Stand  at  filling 
machines,  place  slice  of  raw  or  cooked  pork  on  top  of  K 
can  just  before  it  is  covered  and  sealed.  The  old  method 
was  for  two  to  work  at  one  machine — each  putting  a  piece  Ki 
on  every  other  can.  Now  one  girl  can  put  from  140-165  K 
pieces  on  a  minute  without  missing  a  can. 

PREPARING  SAUCE  FOR  BEANS. 

Cook — man — semi-skilled.  Earns  2y2C  to  5c  more  per  hour 
than  other  workers  in  the  department.  Must  be  familiar  S 
with  receipes  for  sauces  for  various  kinds  of  beans. 
Pulp-Opener — man — unskilled.  Opens  large  cans  of  tomato  _ 
pulp  which  have  been  canned  in  the  plant  during  the  m 
tomato  season.  * 

P}(lp  Supply  Man — unskilled.  Keeps  cook  supplied  with  suffi-  ^ 
cient  pulp  for  the  day’s  batch.  t 

SUPERVISORS. 

Foremen  and  forewomen  hold  the  highest  positions  available 
in  the  production  departments  of  canneries.  They  usually  work 
up  through  all  types  of  positions  in  the  plant,  and  generally 
have  had  at  least  four  or  five  years  of  experience.  They  may 
be  in  charge  of  one  department,  or  of  one  floor  of  the  plant. 
Foi’emen — usually  eight  or  ten  in  a  large  plant — earn  between 
$40  and  $45  a  week.  | 

Foreroomen — usually  four  to  six  in  a  large  plant — earn  be¬ 
tween  $35  and  $45  a  week. 

SKILLED  WORKERS. 

In  every  canning  plant  there  is  a  large  corps  of  skilled  workers 
who  cannot  be  said  to  be  true  canning  plant  workers  for  theirs 
is  the  type  of  work  which  is  performed  in  almost  any  industry. 
There  are  mechanics,  carpenters,  and  electricians  working  in  the  ) 
companies’  machine  shops,  and  plumbers  and  welders  in  the  * 
power  plants.  They  earn  75  cents  an  hour  and  up. 

MAINTENANCE  MEN. 

There  are  also  workers  in  the  warehouse,  receiving  and  stores, 
shipping  and  janitorial  departments  whose  duties  are  the  same 
in  all  plants. 

Technical  Jobs 

Large  canneries  maintain  laboratories  throughout  the  year, 
in  which  trained  scientists  are  working  constantly  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products.  Even  the  small  plants  which  operate  only 
during  the  tomato  season  also  have  their  laboratories  and  their 
chemists  who  count  the  mold  in  ketchup  and  tomato  pulp. 

All  of  these  workers  are  college  trained.  Salaries  in  Indiana 
range  from  $25^  a  week  for  beginners  to  $75  a  week  for  the 
highest  trained  skilled  worker. 

Types  of  Technical  jobs  are: 

Research  Chemist — Ph.D.  or  Master’s  Degree.  Develops  r.ew 
products,  works  on  formulas  and  keeping  quality  of  foods, 
studies  containers — anything  for  improvement  of  wl  ole 
industry. 

Food  Chemist — A.B.  or  Master’s  Degree.  Several  in  each 
plant,  assigned  to  work  on  certain  products  to  impi  ove 
quality  and  keep  cost  down. 

Mieroanalyst — A.B.  Degree.  Counts  mold  in  tomato  prodi  cts. 
Microchemist — A.B.,  usually  Master’s  Degree.  Corrects  con¬ 
dition  of  products  having  too  high  a  mold  count. 
Laboratory  Technicians — A.B.  Degree.  Usually  work  in  p  ant  : 
for  preparatory  experience — serve  as  liaison  betveen 
plant  and  laboratory — test  all  batches.  :  I 

Home  Econofyiist — A.B.  Degree  or  better.  Employed  cnly 
in  biggest  plants — in  test  kitchen — planning  menus  and  ^ 
recipes  using  company’s  products.  ■ 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Squeezing  More  Profit 
from  Your  Investment  in  Seed 

Plan  now  for  maximum  yield  from  your  1939 
seed.  Plan  to  give  your  farmer-grower  the  seed 
whose  qualities  have  been  acknowledged  for  a 
generation  .  .  .  Woodruff  ...  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  .  .  .  with  every  facility  for  growing  under 
the  most  suitable  climatic  conditions  .  .  .  with 
the  experience  that  is  your  assurance  of  pains¬ 
taking  supervision  and  inspection.  Arrange  for 
your  future  Growing  Contracts  today.  Get  in 
touch  with  .  .  . 

F.H.WOODRUFFs'cTfs 

^  Milford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points:  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 

Toledo,  Ohio;  Mercedes,  Tex.;  Basin,  Wyo.;  Bellrose,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 
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SAMPLE  NO.  1 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS  TO  CAN  PEACHES 

( Borrow  Money  From  RFC  and  Bank) 

IT  was  only  last  week,  in  our  California  Market,  that 
we  announced  that  the  peach  deal  had  fallen  through. 
State  authorities  co-operate  with  the  growers  and 
the  canners  to  market  canning  peaches,  with  a  profit 
to  grower  and  canner  as  the  objective.  The  growers 
wanted  the  canners  to  take  150,000  tons  of  peaches; 
the  canners  offered  to  take  125,000  tons,  figuring  upon 
using  about  10,000  tons  for  fruit  salads,  etc.,  leaving 
115,000  to  be  canned,  or  about  5,175,000  cases,  which 
with  the  carry-over  would  approximate  10,000,000  cases 
to  be  moved.  (The  carry-over  July  1st  was  reported  as 
4,007,906  cases.)  A  compromise  at  140,000  tons  was 
rejected,  and  now  the  whole  thing  goes  ungoverned, 
with  every  grower  on  his  own,  and  every  canner  doing 
what  he  thinks  safe.  There  will  be  no  grading,  and 
because  there  is  a  big  crop,  growers’  prices  may  go 
way,  way  down,  and  then  again  they  may  not.  If  they 
do  the  pack  may  be  too  large,  and  everybody  will  lose 
his  shirt.  A  hint  to  these  California  peach  canners 
many  of  whom,  and  most  of  the  growers,  feel  that  all 
canned  peaches  are  produced  in  California.  There  is 
a  big,  fine  crop  of  peaches  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  selling  at  low  prices,  and  canning  of  peaches 
is  growing  steadily.  Consumers  are  showing  a  liking 
for  the  full-flavored,  “peachy”  free-stones,  and  a 
larger  pack  “in  the  rest  of  the  country”  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made.  Watch  this,  and  take  it  into  your 
count. 

And  now  comes  what  many  consider  the  disturbing 
element.  The  California  Canning  Peach  Association, 
(growers)  want  to  pack  45,000  tons  of  their  crop.  They 
have  appointed  Forest  J.  Maynard  Company,  brokers, 
of  San  Francisco,  as  their  exclusive  “sales  and  billing” 
agents,  and  according  to  the  head  of  this  firm  the 
Association  has  borrowed  from  R.F.C.  and  the  Bank  of 
America,  enough  money  to  make  this  pack  (about 
2,000,000  cases) ,  and  since  the  loans  are  arranged  over 
a  two  year  basis,  believe  that  they  can  hold  their  goods 
until  sold  at  a  profit.  They  realize  that  to  do  this 
prices  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  dozen  (2i/^’s)  over  ten¬ 
tative  opening  prices  will  have  to  be  secured.  They 
contend  that  their  action  will  not  cause  an  excessive 
pack. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  co-operatives  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  broken  up  the  efforts  of  the  industry  to 
protect  itself,  and  the  growers,  as  there  seems  always 
to  be  some  who  refuse  to  play  ball  with  any  proposed 
movement.  But  the  point  all  canners  should  note  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  money  to  protect  them  in  an 
emergency,  including  Government  co-operation.  If 
canners  approached  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  to  approve  basic  prices;  called  upon  the 
Robinson-Patman  law  to  enforce  such  prices,  and  then 
employed  the  State  and  Government  Fair  Trade  Laws 
— fixed  retail  prices  as  to  grades — the  Government 
would  be  saved  the  necessity  of  buying  up  surplus 
packs,  the  packs  would  be  moved  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
and  both  growers  and  canners  would  receive  at  least 


small  profits,  the  while  they  are  both  held  from  over¬ 
production.  As  we  understood  it,  that  was  the  origin'll 
intent  of  Marketing  Agreements!  When  they  were 
first  proposed  we  did  not  have  the  laws  we  now  have, 
and  if  you  do  not  think  laws  are  needed  to  curb  the 
unthinking,  will  we  say,  then  you  are  in  need  of  a  lot ; 
more  samples.  | 


SAMPLE  NO.  2  j 

FISHERMEN’S  COMMITTEE  SETS  ^ 

PRICE  ON  SHRIMP 

(Times-Picayune) 

A  PRICE  of  $8.50  per  210-pound  barrel  of  shrimp  at  the  || 
point  of  discharge  from  the  vessel  that  brings  them  to  |j 
shore  has  been  fixed  by  a  joint  committee  representing  Missis-  1 
sippi  and  Louisiana  fishermen’s  associations,  W.  L.  Baker,  New 
Orleans,  chairman  of  the  committee,  announced  Wednesday,  . 
August  3rd. 

The  committee  represented  the  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen’s  and 
Oystermen’s  Association  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  the  Fishermen’s, 
Oystermen’s  and  Fur  Trappers’  Producers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Louisiana,  Inc. 

The  210-pound  barrel  is  based  on  a  combination  of  35  shrimp 
or  fewer  to  the  pound,  according  to  the  committee.  The  price 
provides  for  payment  of  $6.50  to  the  fisherman  .catching  the 
shrimp,  leaving  $2  per  barrel  for  the  operator  of  the  freight 
boat  that  brings  the  catch  to  shore. 

Headless  Shrimp  Price 

The  price  was  fixed  for  headless  shrimp  at  $10.50  per  barrel 
of  the  same  size.  The  prices  are  to  remain  in  force  until  Sep¬ 
tember  10  of  this  year,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

Resolutions  that  a  price-fixing  committee  be  named  and  be 
the  “only  recognized  authority  to  make  and  control  all  prices  of 
the  products  in  which  the  members  oT  the  organizations  are 
engaged”  were  passed,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  at  meetings  held 
by  affiliates  of  the  associations  at  the  following  places:  Gulf 
Coast  Seafood  Producers’  and  Trappers’  Association,  Inc.,  at 
Morgan  City;  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen’s  and  Trappers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Orleans  at  Lafitte;  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen’s  and 
Trappers’  Association  of  New  Orleans  at  Empire  and  the 
Trappers’  and  Fishermen’s  Protective  Association  of  St.  Bernard 
Parish,  Inc.,  on  Delacroix  Island. 

Members  of  Committee 

Members  of  the  price-fixing  committee,  in  addition  to  the 
chairman,  are  Hans  Peterson,  W.  J.  Rhodes,  Harvey  J.  Lewis, 

P.  A.  LeBlanc,  all  of  Morgan  City;  William  Davis,  Empire; 
Carrol  Quatroy  and  Albert  Gonzales,  Delacroix  Island;  William 
R.  Garcia,  Manuel  Daily,  Clarence  Boudwin,  Terrill  Chinn,  R.  E. 
Raymond  and  Laz  Quave,  all  of  Biloxi;  Steven  Zar,  Lafitte; 
Alver  Hudson  and  F.  F.  Bundy,  New  Orleans;  Roger  John; ton 
and  S.  Bardin,  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  and  W.  A.  Scarborough 
and  N.  W.  Johnson,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

We  have  given  you  the  full  reproduction  from  the 
daily  paper,  trusting  you  will  note  that  prices  are  being 
regularly  fixed — ^by  those  who  sell  you.  “There  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.” 

With  regard  to  the  above  price  it  is  worth  noiing 
that  $8.50  per  bbl.,  is  but  50  cents  less  than  the  cam  ers 
paid  last  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  slightly  more  t  lan 
3  cents  per  doz.,  saving  in  packing  cost,  whereas  the 
market  has  declined  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  c  oz., 
on  the  canned  product.  What  did  Patrick  Henry  mean 
when  he  said:  “we  must  hang  together  or  we  will  be 
hung  separately.” 
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"/(  has  everything  with  half  the  parts’' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


KEEP  YOUR  IHSURANCE 
ABREAST  OF  YOUR  RISING 
VALUES 

YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


MODEI^N 

GANSE 


a 


le!l 


j/Co/ors 

mmptD^Iiveiy 


TUBULAR  HEATER 

CONTINUOUS  IN  OPERATION  FOR 

Tomato  Juice,  Crushed  Tomatoes,  Kraut  Juice, 
Citrus  Fruit  Juices,  etc. 


All  Stainless  Steel  or 
Nickle.  Tubular  Heaters 
are  AUTOMATICALLY 
controlled,  the  food  can¬ 
not  burn  on  these  heaters. 

Each  are  removable  for 
cleaning.  CONTINUOUS 
and  AUTOMATIC  for  any 
capacity  desired. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars 


Herman  Earns e .  Pres’F. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMOREaMD. 

Phomes — Plaza  iS^S-fS-PS 


WCANNWG^  MACHINERV 

J!  Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


CORN 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  August  6,  1938 — Sugar:  About  60  per  cent 
acreage.  60  per  cent  crop  on  account  of  rainy  weather.  Germi¬ 
nation  poor.  Some  planted  a  second  time  and  quite  a  good  deal 
of  acreage  not  properly  cultivated. 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1938 — Acreage  normal.  Think 
crop  will  be  normal.  Will  probably  start  to  pack  in  about  two 
weeks.  Markets  seem  very  weak  and  sales  slow. 

NORWALK,  OHIO,  August  4,  1938 — On  August  1st  we  had  our 
first  good  rain  in  three  weeks.  This  will  help  our  crop  ma¬ 
terially,  but  with  present  prospects,  we  will  be  doing  well  to 
have  just  an  average  normal  yield  on  a  much  reduced  acreage. 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO,  August  5,  1938 — The  heavy  rains  have  dam¬ 
aged  the  crop  and  reduced  the  acreage.  We  understand  that 
this  is  so  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Southern  Ohio  section,  where 
most  of  the  factories  are  located.  Indiana  also  has  some  heavy 
damage.  Crop  somewhat  late. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  August  8,  1938 — Crop  in  this  section  is  not 
as  good  as  usual.  Some  fields  of  early  planting  have  been 
hurt  by  wet  weather.  Had  so  much  rain  the  growers  could 
not  keep  weeds  down.  The  beetles  are  working  hard. 

TOMATOES 


NEW  MADISON,  OHIO,  July  28,  1938 — Acreage  reduced  20  per 
cent  from  last  year.  Crop  outlook  is  uncertain  because  some  ; 
plantings  were  late  due  to  excessive  rainfall.  Prospects  are  for 
80  per  cent  yield  if  normal  weather  conditions  prevail  through¬ 
out  remainder  of  the  growing  season,  and  the  frost  date  is  ■ 
normal.  * 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO,  August  5,  1938 — Crop  later  than  last  year. 

In  some  locations  in  the  North  and  the  South  it  looks  as  if  the  : 
yield  will  be  late  with  very  poor  prospects.  It  is  a  little  better 
here  than  some  other  localities.  May  turn  out  better  if  we  can  ^ 
have  a  late  date  for  our  canning. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  August  8,  1938 — Not  packing  this  season. 
From  what  we  have  seen  and  what  some  of  the  best  growers  tell 
us,  the  vines  have  several  crown  tomatoes  and  a  few  of  the  next 
setting  and  not  any  more  until  the  later  blossoms,  which  have 
just  set. 

LOWRY,  VA.,  August  6,  1938 — Rain,  rain  and  more  rain  for 
past  three  weeks;  some  parts  of  county  heavier  than  others. 

All  crops  damaged.  Looks  like  a  50  per  cent  crop  here.  Other 
parts  of  county  will  be  less. 

THAXTON,  VA.,  August  10,  1938 — Not  more  than  half  a  crop 
will  be  canned  in  Bedford  County.  Rain  has  damaged  tomatoes 
over  50  per  cent  and  it  is  still  raining  in  this  territory. 


GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  6,  1938 — Condition  about  normal 
in  this  section.  Looks  as  though  there  will  be  too  many  canned. 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  5,  1938 — Normal  acreage.  Harvesting 
now;  expect  average  yield.  All  crops  are  good,  with  good 
quality.  No  market  for  canned  products. 

PARAGOULD,  ARK.,  August  4,  1938 — Crop  coming  in  very  slowly. 
Quality  excellent.  Recent  heavy  rains  seriously  damaged  the 
crop,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  have  over  50  per  cent  production 
in  this  section.  Prices  very  low  for  quality  tomatoes.  Demand 
very  light  with  no  futures  sold,  and  it  may  be  a  blessing  that 
we  will  not  have  much  of  a  crop. 

GASTON,  IND.,  August  5,  1938 — Considerable  damage  from 
excessive  rain. 

MARYSVILLE,  IND.,  August  4,  1938 — Up  to  a  week  or  so  ago 
we  had  fine  prospects  for  a  good  average  crop  on  a  reduced 
acreage,  but  have  had  considerable  rain  since  then,  and  our 
prospects  are  not  so  promising  now.  Do  not  figure  over  80 
per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  August  8,  1938 — Crop  conditions  are  in¬ 
deed  very  discouraging.  Had  300  acres  under  contract  and  at 
least  one-third  has  been  destroyed.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers 
will  not  deliver  any.  We  had  five  inches  of  rainfall  last  week 
and  some  acreage  was  under  water  two  feet  or  more.  Have 
been  packing  a  little  for  a  week.  Crop  will  not  exceed  50  per  cent. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  August  8,  1938 — Crop  estimated  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  50  per  cent  in  this  neighborhood. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  August  6,  1938 — Acreage  about  60  per  cent. 
Insects  very  bad;  great  many  of  the  plants  destroyed.  Quite  a 
bit  of  land  drowned  out.  Continuous  rains  caused  blossoms  to 
drop,  vines  to  blight  and  think  crop  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent, 
which  will  cause  the  cost  of  packing  to  be  very  much  increased. 

JESSUP,  MD.,  August  11,  1938 — We  have  made  a  very  careful 
survey  of  the  crop  conditions  in  this  locality  and  find  that  early 
tomatoes  are  easily  damaged  50  per  cent  and  our  pack  on  same 
will  be  over  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  this  month  on  early  stock. 
Relative  to  late  crop,  due  to  drought  which  we  endured  for  four 
weeks  during  June  and  July,  plants  grew  spindly.  The  past 
rain,  which  still  continues  off  and  on,  has  caused  a  good  50  per 
cent  of  the  blossoms  to  drop  off  and  few  patches  have  any  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  crown.  Will  be  satisfied  if  we  get  a  50  per  cent  pack 
as  compared  with  1937. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  4,  1938 — Crop  in  good  condition.  Expect 
normal  yield  unless  some  unfavorable  conditions  develop  later. 


BEANS 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  5,  1938 — Green:  Average  acreage;  yield 
two  tons  per  acre,  which  was  above  normal.  Crop  all  harvested. 
No  late  crop  being  planted,  which  will  eliminate  fall  packing. 

EASTON,  MD.,  August  8,  1938 — Limas:  We  have  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  principal  canners  of  Delaware,  and  the 
eastern  shore  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  find  the 
damage  to  the  crop  by  the  recent  heavy  rains  is  even  more  than 
we  expected.  Virginia  territory  reports  the  poorest  crop  ever 
grown  in  that  section  for  canning  purposes.  The  southern  tier 
of  counties  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  are  also  quite 
heavily  damaged.  One  canner  has  already  plowed  under  from 
12  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  his  acreage  and  would  plow  under 
still  more  if  it  were  not  already  too  late  to  replant  the  fields. 
Another  southern  county  reports  the  apparent  loss  now  at  from 
20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  Delaware  canners  report  a  heavy 
loss  to  late  plantings,  which  constitute  about  35  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  of  their  acreage.  The  yield  on  the  earlier  plantings 
undoubtedly  will  be  small  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  blooms 
to  set  pods.  Podding  is  very  light  because  of  successive  hard 
rains.  Another  Delaware  canner  has  reported  the  complete  loss 
of  one-seventh  of  his  acreage  and  with  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  does  not  expect  to  get  over  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  yielu. 
In  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  apparently  the  crop  will  not 
yield  above  50  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  late  beans  are  badly 
in  need  of  cultivation  with  the  grass  and  weeds  having  the  upper 
hand.  This  being  the  principal  lima  bean  section  of  the  country, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  a  very  small  pack  will  be  put  up  th'S 
year.  Owing  to  the  low  yield  per  acre,  a  larger  percentage  than 
was  first  contemplated  will  be  frozen,  leaving  a  still  smalUr 
quantity  to  go  into  cans. 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1938 — Wax  and  Green  Stringless: 
Have  run  only  three  days.  Crop  condition  as  we  see  it  today,  s 
about  half  of  a  normal  crop.  Acreage  is  normal.  Have  hi  J 
too  much  rain  to  produce  a  crop.  In  other  sections  of  the  sta’e 
crop  conditions  are  above  normal  according  to  reports  receive  1. 
We  seem  to  be  the  only  section  that  is  not  producing. 

^Canners  or  their  fieldmen  are  urged  to  make  frequent  repot 's 
on  the  condition  of  their  crops  to  keep  this  column  up  to  ti 
minute.  Address  your  communications  to  THE  CANNIE 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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PHILLIPtS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


"PLANTERS" 

S  U  P  E  R  I  OR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
Larsest  Packase  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


iFOR  CANNING  FANCIEST  WHOLE- 
Kr,RNEL  CORN  _  AT  LOWER  COST 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


riHHE  lUMirnnEiDi  WestminsterrMd. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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HELPFUL  HINTS  ON  SELLING 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’* 


The  way  primary  distribution  of  canned  foods 
today  is  set  up,  we  will  depend  on  the  food  brokers 
for  a  long  time.  Some  competent,  conscientious 
food  brokers  we  will  always  have  with  us.  More  power 
to  them.  All  thanks,  too,  to  the  loyal  number  who 
subscribe  to,  read  and  file  for  reference.  The  Canning 
Trade,  as  it  is  published.  One  subscriber  coming  from 
another  field  seems  to  have  hit  on  something  missed 
by  many  canners,  and  I’m  going  to  quote  at  some  length 
from  a  recent  letter  written  by  a  man  who  is  charting 
a  plain  course  over  a  somewhat  troubled  sea  of  mer¬ 
chandising. 

First  of  all  for  your  information  and  confirmation  of 
what  you  have  read  time  and  time  again  in  this  column 
I  quote  from  his  letter: 

“Since  I  started  selling  canned  foods  three  years  ago 
I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of  your  publication.  The 
lack  of  organization  and  well  planned  merchandising 
programs  by  canners  was,  and  still  is,  shocking  to  me.” 
Don’t  take  our  word  for  it,  fail  to  believe  the  evidences 
of  your  own  senses  but  listen  to  a  man  standing  well 
today  in  the  field  of  canned  foods  merchandising,  and 
you’ll  admit  that  so  far,  outside  of  a  few  outstanding 
canners,  the  rank  and  file  of  them  fail  woefully  in 
properly  discharging  any  of  the  functions  of  a  mer¬ 
chandising  organization. 

Our  correspondent  continues: 

“From  my  limited  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  initial  key  to  successful  distribution  is  consistent 
and  well  planned  development  and  follow  up  with  the 
broker.”  No  one  could  possibly  shoot  closer  to  the 
mark  of  what  is  most  needed  today  by  the  average 
canner  dependent  on  the  only  sales  help  we  have  avail¬ 
able  to  one  and  all,  the  broker.  Amplifying  somewhat 
the  statement  of  this  salesmanager,  if  you  are  not  dis¬ 
cussing  future  sales  plans  with  your  brokers  you  are 
failing  to  avail  yourselves  of  splendid  advice,  always 
helpful,  in  working  out  plans  for  increasing  consumer 
demand  and  sales  volume.  Some  canners  I  know  do 
go  on,  and  continue  keeping  the  field-men  well  posted 
as  to  progress  of  crop  harvesting  and  canning,  stocks 
on  hand,  probable  sales  objectives,  and  so  on,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  average,  while  they  may  work 
out  sales  plans  with  their  brokers,  still  fail  to  keep  them 
anywhere  nearly  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  at  the 
factory.  Outs  are  discovered  only  when  requisitions 
are  forwarded ;  minor  variations  in  quality  are  learned 
when  buyers  call  their  brokers  for  an  examination  of 
deliveries  not  according  to  sample,  and  I  could  go  on 
for  sometime  telling  many  of  our  readers  just  where 
they  fail  to  get  the  most  sales  service  from  their 
brokers  because  they  do  not  give  them  all  possible,  use¬ 
ful  information  in  connection  with  their  probable  acti¬ 
vities. 


Our  friend  has,  in  his  efforts  to  develop  sales  con-  I 
sciousness  among  his  brokers,  adopted  for  his  primary  | 
aid,  the  time  honored  sales  bulletin  or  broadside.  These  1 
are  far  ahead  of  the  average  sales  posting,  are  well  1 
written  in  a  breezy  style,  and  go  out  on  a  syndicated  I 
sales  or  letter  service  available  to  any  who  are  | 
interested  in  such  selling  aids.  He  has  been  keen  I 
enough  about  improving  his  selling  technique  to  brokers  * 
to  avail  himself  of  our  oft-repeated  offer  to  comment  ' 
on  any  and  all  material  of  any  sort  that  may  be  sent  me,  I 
and  I  have  on  my  desk  quite  a  complete  file  of  his  | 
letters.  j 

The  mailing  of  a  series  of  sales  letters  is  such  an 
individual  matter,  so  much  of  the  author’s  person¬ 
ality  enters  into  them,  that  an  outsider  would  be  brash 
indeed  to  criticise  any  or  to  point  out  any  except  out¬ 
standing  differences  between  any  set  examined  and 
those  seen  before.  The  series  I  have  before  me  has 
done  and  is  continuing  to  do  a  selling  job,  and  that’s 
all  you  can  ask  of  any  like  material.  No  doubt  it  has 
succeeded  because  of  the  push  put  behind  it  by  the 
writer,  and  it  has  continued  to  get  results  because  it 
goes  out  with  regularity  and  because  it  is  crammed 
with  selling  information  and  sales  helps. 

Now  for  some  general  comment  on  sales  letters  as  a 
whole.  Years  ago  I  saw  two  little  men  headed  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  at  the  bottom  of  a  broker’s  letterhead. 
Between  them  ran  the  legend:  “We  do  constant  retail 
work.”  And  the  portfolio  in  the  strong  right  fist  of  \ 
each  man  carried  out  the  theme.  Year  after  year  this  | 
man’s  letterhead  told  the  story,  and  his  constantly  | 
growing  list  of  active  accounts  testified  to  the  way  it  j 
went  over.  Through  this  file  of  sales  bulletins  I  find  I 
a  recurring  phrase.  If  the  bulletins  were  mine  to  mail 
each  week,  or  at  stated  periods.  I’d  incorporate  it  in 
each.  I’d  even  go  so  far  as  to  incorporate  it  in  the  | 
bulletinhead  itself  and  on  my  stationary ;  in  short,  being  | 
a  stickler  for  quality  I’d  emblazon  on  each  scrap  of 
paper  going  out  from  my  office :  “Bearcat  quality,  that’s 
all!”  Provided  of  course,  that  mine  was  the  Bearcat 
Company  1  I  say  this  advisedly  knowing  that  often  a 
Company!  I  say  this  advisedly  knowing  that  often  a 
canner  wishes  to  sell  goods  of  a  grade  under  his  top 
quality,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that  if  you  will  spend 
time  and  money  in  telling  the  canning  fraternity,  and 
its  brokerage  brothers  as  well  as  customers,  that  yojr 
quality  is  tops,  they’ll  soon  agree  that  your  undtr- 
grades  are  better  than  average.  Let’s  get  up  a  sales 
slogan  to  be  printed  on  all  stationary,  invoices,  ai  d, 
if  possible  on  all  advertising  material  or  dealers’  helps 
at  least. 


*Reader8  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  e  c., 
to  '‘Better  Profits”  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  T’lis 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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I  think  that  after  such  a  slogan  were  adopted,  I’d  try 
and  create  one  for  each  calender  year.  I  recall  that 
several  manufacturers  did  just  this  some  time  ago,  and 
you’d  be  surprised  at  the  favorable  reception  accorded 
the  yearly  slogan  when  it  was  presented.  This  presenta- 
tlon  may  well  be  made  at  the  Annual  Convention  in 
January.  Just  as  much  or  just  as  little  as  you  wish 
may  be  made  of  the  presentation,  but  usually  such  a 
sales  idea  goes  over  the  best  if  put  into  action  at  a  pep 
meeting  of  brokers  or  sales  representatives.  A  con¬ 
vention  luncheon  or  breakfast,  if  it  can  be  arranged, 
is  a  splendid  time  to  broach  the  idea,  sell  it  to  the  gang 
and  start  it  on  its  way.  So  now  I  have  a  printed  sales 
slogan,  preferably  having  to  do  with  the  quality  of  my 
product,  to  be  retained  indefinitely  and  a  supplemental 
selling  slogan  to  be  changed  yearly  at  least,  oftentimes 
two  or  three  times  a  year  as  occasion  allows  and  neces¬ 
sity  demands. 

Printed  or  lithographed  bulletinheads,  carrying  out 
by  means  of  embellished  illustrations  an  idea  to  be 
de\  eioped  in  the  text  of  the  bulletin  are  okeh  with  but 
one  exception.  If  others  use  them  too,  if  more  than 
one  set  gets  into  a  large  brokerage  office,  the  force  of 
both  is  lost. 

Sales  bulletins  to  be  most  successful  should  be  origi¬ 
nal  in  the  office  of  the  author  all  ideas  therein  ought 
to  eminate  from  the  thought-forces  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  and  from  those  forces  alone.  If  one  wishes  to 
completely  identify  his  bulletins,  they  may  be  printed 
or  mimeographed  on  paper  of  a  distinctive  color,  or 
with  a  lay-out  out  of  the  ordinary.  Then,  if  filed  with 
all  others  from  the  same  source,  they  soon  attain  a 
personality  which  helps  in  putting  over  their  story. 

The  uninitated  often  wonder  where  they  will  secure 
material  with  which  to  continue  a  series  of  sales  mes¬ 
sages  after  such  a  series  has  been  started.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  has  hit  on  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  such 
bulletin  fillers.  He  tells  what  a  newly  appointed  repre¬ 
sentative  did  during  a  certain  term  of  his  appointment ; 
he  goes  into  details  as  to  the  number  of  customers 
with  which  this  representative  could  work,  and  lays 
out  the  campaign  just  as  it  was  put  over.  Others  in 
the  organization  could  easily  take  the  ideas  developed, 
fit  them  into  their  sales  picture,  and  really  go  to  town ! 

If  the  organization  will  simply  tell  in  an  interesting 
way  what  others  are  doing,  what  is  planned  for  the 
futu’'‘2,  and,  above  all,  post  their  representatives  fully 
as  tc  stocks  on  hand,  in  process  and  contemplated,  they 
will  lo  much  more  than  is  now  being  done  by  the 
maj.,,ity  of  canners  toward  intelligently  assisting  their 
brol  rs  in  increasing  sales.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  ed  for  canners  doing  their  own  selling;  many 
will  ’gage  in  this  in  the  future  but  they  will  all  have 
to  d  lore  than  they  are  doing  at  present  toward  post¬ 
ing  eir  brokers  fully  if  they  secure  as  encouraging 
resu  ;  from  their  own  force  as  they  are  led  to  antici¬ 
pate  Practice  in  helping  brokers  while  employed  to  do 
a  bi  .  r  job  of  selling  for  you  will  help  by  just  that 

Imuc  in  handling  your  own  sales  force  when  finally 
secir.,!i. 

;^he  meanwhile,  regular  sales  bulletins  along  lines 
sugg  ited  will  do  much  toward  increasing  sales  and 
good-will. 
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Food  Machinery  Corporation  manufactures  every 
type  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  a  can¬ 
nery —  but  only  one  kind  of  quality:  the  highest! 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 


which  steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to  an 
astonishing  degree  and  invariably  brings  you  pre¬ 
mium  prices;  and  at  the  same  time  it  more  firmly 
establishes  you  as  a  packer  of  outstanding  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  filler  is  ideal  for  packing  Tomatoes, 
Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets,  Fruits,  Berries, 
Pickles,  Fish  Flakes,  Macaroni,  Chunky  Meats, 
Cocoanut,  Etc. 


Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details  of  the  Hand 
Pack  Filler  as  well  as  other  outstanding  machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON/  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

|~|  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ — - — — - 

Firm - — - 

Address - - - 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


it’s  bound  to  pull,  this  big  merchandising  menu 
being  put  on  by  California  Packing  Corporation  with  the 
manner  with  which  they  are  impressing  the  trade  with 
the  campaign.  At  regular  intervals  attention-getting 
mailing  pieces  have  gone  out.  The  latest  of  these  “The 
Heat’s  On,”  describes  the  complete  course;  how  all  of 
the  national  magazines  will  carry  full  page  color  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  covering  all  the  leading  items  of  the  firm’s 
production,  and  featuring  a  large  circle  in  red,  lettered 
in  black  and  white,  which  reads  “Whenever  you  want 
canned  foods,  look  for  Del  Monte  first.”  The  plan, 
they  say,  is  “to  make  satisfied  order  books  and  con¬ 
tented  cash  registers”.  But  the  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
forceful  manner  with  which  they  are  soliciting  the 
cooperation  of  the  trade. 

• 

CLIFFORD  L.  WRIGHT,  Manager  of  the  Pleasant  Grove 
Canning  Company,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  died  suddenly 
on  July  25th.  H.  W.  Jacobs  succeeds  Mr.  Wright  in  the 
management  of  the  company. 


ALL  CALIFORNIA  PLANTS  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  are  operating  again,  following  a  strike  which  kept 
them  closed  several  weeks.  Contracts  have  been  signed 
with  workers  granting  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
seniority  rights,  vacations  and  a  half  day’s  minimum 
pay  for  all  call-outs.  Workers  in  the  Los  Angeles  plant 
were  granted  a  wage  increase  to  bring  pay  there  closer 
to  parity  with  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  pay,  one  of 
the  original  strike  demands. 

• 

w.  K.  HATHAWAY  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Budlong  Pickle  Company,  Chicago,  succeeding  his  late 
father.  G.  L.  Hathaway  and  W.  A.  Lach  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents,  and  E.  H.  Pierce  Secretary-Treasurer. 

• 

LEHMANN  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY,  San 
Francisco,  California,  have  installed  their  own  direct 
color  photography  department  for  the  making  of  vig¬ 
nettes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  food  products 
direct  from  the  subject,  working  from  color  transpar¬ 
encies  or  color  proof. 


EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  are  planned  at  the  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington,  plant  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation. 

• 

EDWARD  VICTOR  EVANS,  General  Gredit  Manager  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  died  August  3rd  at 
Mountainside  Hospital,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  after 
a  short  illness.  He  was  54  years  old.  Mr.  Evans 
started  with  the  American  Can  Company  as  an  office 
boy  in  1901,  shortly  after  the  company  was  formed.  He 
held  successive  positions  in  the  Credit  Department, 
becoming  Assistant  Credit  Manager  in  1914.  He  was 
appointed  General  Credit  Manager  in  November,  1935. 
He  was  born  in  West  Dennis,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
received  his  education.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Elsa 
May  Hasselberger  Evans,  a  son,  Edward  Victor  Evans, 
Jr.,  a  brother  Sylvanus  Evans,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Irene 
L.  Greene. 

• 

H.  N.  PARKINSON  will  succeed  M.  Wolff,  recently 
retired,  as  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  branch  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby. 

• 

CHARLES  F.  SEABROOK  of  the  Deerfield  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Bridgeton 
Kiwanis  Club  on  August  4th,  was  presented  a  silver 
plaque  by  the  Atlantic  City  Club  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry. 


'  CAPITAL  STOCK  of  the  Walla  Walla  (Washington) 
Canning  Company  of  1,000  shares  of  no  par  value  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  $200,000  of  preferred 
stock. 

• 

j.  c.  CONNELL  in  charge  of  distribution  of  canned 
grapefruit  juice  for  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Citrus  Ex¬ 
change  of  Weslaco,  Texas,  severed  his  connections  on 
August  1st. 

• 

JAMES  STOOPS,  President  and  General  Manager  of 
Stoops  Packing  Company,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  who  re¬ 
cently  has  not  been  feeling  just  up  to  par,  on  July 
27th  entered  the  Mayo  Brothers  Clinic  at  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  for  observation. 

• 

j.  M.  CARRINGTON,  Vice-President  of  the  Onarga 
Canning  Company,  Onarga,  Illinois,  has  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  that  company  and  acquired  control  of  the 
Paxton  (Illinois)  Canning  Company,  which  expects  to 
pack  about  40,000  cases  of  corn  this  season. 

• 

THE  MOR-PAK  PRESERVING  CORPORATION,  Stockton, 
Cailifornia,  has  arranged  to  put  up  a  pack  of  peppers 
this  season  in  glass  and  tin  for  F.  L.  Marchand,  who  has 
an  established  trade  for  this  product. 

• 

w.  ORVIN  RUSSELL,  Mulvane,  Kansas,  plans  to  pack 
sweet  potato  custard  for  pies  and  is  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  about  equipment  and  containers. 


Readers  are  requested  to  advise  this  journal  of  any  coyitem- 
plated  changes  in  factory  or  equipment  or  other  personal  notes 
of  interest.  Address  communications  to  THE  CANNING 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RALPH  D.  BODLE,  President  of  the  R.  D.  Bodle  Co7n- 
pany,  Seattle,  Washington,  died  suddenly  July  28th  at 
his  home  in  Seattle. 
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POUNDING  THE  CHISELERS 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Camming  Trade 

WITH  fair  trade  practice  legislation  incorporating  curbs  on 
below-cost  selling  apparently  working  out  satisfactorily  in 
the  several  states  now  having  such  laws,  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  food  field  are  rallying  behind  the  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Conference  Committee  campaign  for  the  enactment  of  similar 
legislation  in  all  of  the  states.  The  conference  group  currently 
is  laying  the  ground  work  for  a  national  drive  to  attain  this 
objective  during  the  coming  year. 

The  recent  action  of  California  Supreme  Court  in  upholding  a 
state  law  of  this  character,  coupled  with  a  similar  ruling  some 
months  ago  in  Tennessee,  has  apparently  firmly  established 
legislation  of  this  type  as  constitutional  and  within  the  policing 
powers  of  the  state,  although  opponents  of  this  type  of  regula¬ 
tion  are  still  disposed  to  debate  the  issue  on  constitutional 
ground.  Proceedings  of  this  nature  are  currently  under  way  in 
New  Jersey,  where  a  super-market  operator  openly  and  flag¬ 
rantly  violated  the  loss-leader  prohibition  of  that  State’s  unfair 
practices  law. 

While  many  in  the  food  trade,  particularly  in  the  ranks  of 
manufacturers,  have  only  been  half-hearted  hitherto  in  support¬ 
ing  proposed  laws  to  outlaw  below-cost  selling,  there  has  been 
evident  a  decided  change  of  sentiment  in  this  respect  within 
recent  months.  Chaotic  market  conditions  attributable  directly 
to  loss-leader  selling  on  some  lines,  it  is  generally  recognized, 
benefit  no  one  in  the  long  run.  The  old  belief  that  consumers 
stood  to  gain  because  of  below-cost  selling  has  been  pretty  well 
exploded  by  evidence  indicating  that  trick  merchandising  of  this 
type  is  usually  accompanied  by  inordinately-high  mark-ups  on 
products  not  price  featured. 

Loss-leader  selling,  therefore,  is  now  coming  in  for  general 
recognition  as  enemy  number  one  of  the  food  industry.  Curi’ent 
proposed  legislative  drives  for  uniform  state  laws  outlawing  the 
practice,  therefore,  should  merit  general  industry  support. 

Further  impetus  to  the  move  to  ban  such  predatory  merchan¬ 
dising  practices  was  afforded  at  the  37th  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Food  Merchants’  Association  in  Rochester 
during  the  past  week,  where  retailers  voiced  a  demand  for  a 
state  law  for  the  protection  of  legitimate  distributors  from  the 
unfail’  competition  of  below-cost  selling. 

A  CONCERTED  DRIVE— Food  trade  interests  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  an  anti-loss  leader  statute  bill  will  become  operative 
early  in  September,  are  undertaking  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
derive  maximum  benefits  from  the  operations  of  the  new  unfair 
practices  act. 

A  state-wide  enforcement  machine  is  being  created,  composed 
of  local  councils  and  a  state  council,  to  provide  effective  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  law.  Independent  retailers,  cor¬ 
porate  chains,  retailer-owned  interests,  voluntary  groups,  and 
wholesale  grocers  are  cooperating  with  other  elements  in  the 
food  field  in  the  formation  of  these  councils. 

The  enforcement  agency,  according  to  present  plans,  will 
assist  the  state’s  attorneys  in  developing  and  prosecuting  com- 
plainfs,  arising  because  of  alleged  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  th.-  new  law.  The  groups  will  also  sift  justified  from  the 
unjus  ified  complaints  which  arise  under  the  law’s  operations, 
and  V  i  endeavor  to  keep  court  calendars  freed  from  unjustified 
prosci  ’tions  which  would  be  effective  only  in  undermining  the 
.statut  In  addition,  the  state  council  plans  to  vigorously  com¬ 
bat  ar  efforts  which  may  be  made  to  have  the  statute  declared 
invali.;  on  constitutional  or  other  grounds. 

A  1  -flung  plan  for  financing  enforcement  operations  is  cur- 
rentl'  being  set  up,  with  present  plans  calling  for  nominal 
levie.'  1  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  to  finance  the 
local  .  1  state  enforcement  councils.  The  cost  of  financing  this 
enfoii  'lent  drive,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  be  less  than  that  in¬ 
curred  by  the  trade  in  the  operations  of  NRA,  with  tangible 
benefi  -  to  accrue  to  the  industry  from  the  operation  of  the 
Unfai  'hactices  Act  more  than  edquate  to  justify  a  moderate 
expen  ure  by  trade  members  for  the  effective  administration 
of  the  neasure. 


the  new  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  sood  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  Would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Hou»e“ 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  1  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agitated 
Vacuum  Pan,  100  gal.  MISCELLANEOUS:  Copper  and 
aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers; 
Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition. 
Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  com¬ 
plete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
belt  drive,  whole-grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools 
and  parts.  Address  Box  A-2318  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Hydraulic  Presses,  complete, 
offer.  Edwin  Fallas  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mich. 


Make  us  an 


FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  2 
cans.  This  machine  has  been  used  for  peas,  whole  grain  corn 
and  lima  beans.  Good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2322  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Graham  Dawson  &  Co.,  Box  216  Court  Chambers,  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  British  East  Africa,  desires  to  contact  packers  of  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds.  An  official  from  this  company  will  visit  the 
United  States  later  in  the  year.  Firms  wishing  to  conduct  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  sale  of  their  products  in  the  East  African  mar¬ 
ket  should  communicate  direct. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  ol 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 


Simpson  &  doeller 


CO. 


©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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I  SMILE  AWHILE 

I  There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

I  Contributions  Welcomed 

I  “Does  one  have  to  be  crazy  to  play  swing  music?” 
I  “No,  but  it  helps.” 

I  “That  soprano  has  a  large  repertoire.” 

“Yes,  and  that  tight  dress  makes  it  look  worse.” 

Captain :  Don’t  you  think  the  dinner  this  evening  was 
better  than  the  luncheon? 
i  Passenger:  It  was  a  toss-up  between  the  two. 

“Is  this  a  good  ship,  do  you  think  ?” 

“Of  course  it’s  good !  This  is  its  maiden  voyage.” 


-I 

I 


Jimmy :  You  don’t  play  golf — how  come  you  won  the 
championship? 

Leo:  Oh,  I  just  putted  around. 

We  had  never  quite  understood  the  influence  radio 
has  on  the  public  until  we  heard  one  of  the  members  of 
a  comedy  team  tell  us  that  once  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  who  had  broken  her  leg  because  of  hk; 
program,  and  then  explained  that  in  rushing  to  get  to 
the  radio  to  turn  it  off,  she  had  fallen  over  a  chair. 

Phineas :  Say,  Casey,  why  wasn’t  you  ever  a  pilot  ? 

Casey :  On  account  of  a  broken  neck. 

Phineas:  But  you  haven’t  got  a  broken  neck. 

Casey:  That’s  just  it.  I  don’t  want  one! 

Elmer:  I  was  just  thinking  about  Lot’s  wife.  She 
looked  back  and  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Max:  That’s  nothing.  My  wife  looked  back — and 
turned  into  a  telegraph  pole! 

A  man  was  buying  some  groceries  when  a  second 
man  entered,  obviously  in  a  great  hurry.  Throwing 
down  a  $1  bill  on  the  counter  he  interrupted  the  other 
man’s  order. 

“Give  me  some  dog  food,”  he  said,  and  added  to  the 
other  customer.  “Hope  ycu  don’t  mind.” 

“Not  if  you’re  hungry,”  answered  the  other. 

“D  ctor,  my  girl  has  varicose  veins.  What  do  you 
advis  ■?” 

“Fi  bber  stockings.” 

“B  V  Doctor!  How  do  I  know  she’ll  let  me.” 

Isl  Swordsman :  Bet  I  could  kill  ten  men  with  this 
swor 

2ni  ditto:  I’ll  bet  I  could  kill  twenty. 

lsi  Avordsman:  Come  on,  now.  None  of  that  cut- 
throa  competition. 

nat  do  you  think  of  my  singing  ?” 

“It’s  the  most  beautiful  asthma  I  ever  heard.” 


AcciiraleJy  and  evenly  fol¬ 
lows  tlie  contour  of  the  ear,  giving  a  maximum  cut  to 
every  kernel — no  waste — no  gouging— no  shallows.  The  CRCO 
Wheeler  will  handle  short  and  irregular  ears  with  the  same  speed  and 
accuracy  as  on  long,  symetrical  ears. 


Send  for  complete 
Catalog  No.  381. 
Over  172  pages. 


CLUmJiJer 


Comftanif,  Incorftorafed 
nihgdur  fulls,  n.v. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

They  Are  Saying  Nothing  About  the  Heavy  Buying — Tomato 
Prices  Are  Entirely  Too  Low — Corn  Canners  Careful — ^The 
Fruit  Situation  a  Record — Develop  Price- Resistance  and 
Orders  Will  Commence. 

Guarded — The  fountains  of  information  on  the 
number  and  size  of  sales  of  canned  foods,  as  well 
as  of  the  prices,  under  the  present  bargain 
market,  are  as  tightly  sealed  as  they  have  been  for 
months.  They  cover  their  tracks  remarkably  well, 
particularly  as  to  prices  and  conditions,  but  shipments 
are  getatable,  and  goods  are  moving.  There  is  a  double 
reason  for  this.  Say  what  you  will,  the  great  chain 
store  buyers  know  a  bargain  when  they  see  it,  and  they 
leave  the  smart  jobbers  to  “wait  out  the  market.”  They 
have  cleaned  up  masses  of  canned  foods  at  the  below- 
cost  prices,  and  to  that  extent,  at  least,  are  relieving  the 
situation.  There  is  a  second  good  reason,  possibly ;  they 
see  coming  the  big  strike  of  the  stevedores,  set  for 
September  17th,  with  its  promise  to  tie-up  the  entire 
Atlantic  seaboard,  if  not  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  taking  no  chances.  And  they  see,  too,  that  the 
truckers,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  are  upping  freight 
charges,  and  they  are  beating  them  to  it  wherever  and 
whenever  possible.  The  casual  buyer  remains  unmoved 
by  these  possibilities. 

I  TOMATOES — Taking  the  amount  of  acreage  out,  the 

condii’on  of  the  crop,  and  the  intentions  of  canners  to 
reduce  output  this  year,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for 
the  low  prices  prevailing  on  canned  tomatoes.  And 
more  than  that,  the  grape-vine  ’phone  tells  us  that  the 
can  c.  inpanies  are  more  slack  for  this  time  of  the  year 
than  or  many  years,  if  ever  before,  even  in  the  shipping 
depa  ments  where  the  rush  normally  is  heavy  at  the 
begir  ing  of  tomato  and  corn  canning  times.  ’Course 
they  ay  have  stocked  their  customers  with  a  normal 
can  £'  >ply,  but  that  would  be  somewhat  unusual.  Along 
with  ,  much  else  that  is  screwy  in  the  market,  it  does 
not  r  ike  sense,  but  that  is  what  they  say. 

C  N  —  The  corn  canners  are  protesting  to  high 
Hea'  .1  that  they  intend  to  cut  their  packs,  on  the 
heav.  -  reduced  acreage,  and  we  believe  they  will,  but 
the  i  .arket  shows  no  effect  of  such  good  intentions. 


Fancy  2’s  whole  grain  golden  bantam  corn  (it  does  not 
rate  Caps  at  present  prices)  at  90  cents  to  95  cents  is 
hardly  doing  honor  to  a  splendid  product.  The  same 
quality  in  the  same  size  cans  of  shoepeg  corn  at  90  cents 
is  certainly  another  bargain,  and  entirely  out  of  line 
with  the  intended  light  production  in  this  region.  And 
you  can  buy  fancy  cream  style  golden  bantam  corn  at 
85  cents!  We  have  not  the  heart  to  re-quote  other 
grades  and  sizes,  and  must  refer  you  to  our  market 
pages. 

FRUITS — The  saddest  story  ever  told  will  be  found 
in  our  California  Market.  Peaches  at  $5  per  ton  I  The 
growers  are  well  informed  out  there,  and  they  know  the 
condition  of  the  canned  peach  market,  as  also  other 
fruits,  but  the  fruit  is  hanging  on  the  trees  ready,  and 
apparently,  they  intend  to  turn  as  much  of  it  into 
money  as  possible,  regardless  of  price.  The  whole  situa¬ 
tion  is  filled  with  dynamite.  It  is  going  to  take  nice 
handling  by  both  large  and  small  canners  on  the  Coast 
but  we  have  confidence  that  they  will  master  the  job. 
Big  dealers  will  want  the  kind  of  canned  fruits  that 
they  can  depend  upon,  and  they  will  not  experiment 
with  trial  packs.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  can  uniform 
quality;  it  took  them  years  to  learn  how.  But  the 
retailers  are  slathering  out  a  big  lot  of  canned  peaches 
at  very  low  prices,  and  they  are  going  off  the  market. 
If  that  shipping  strike  materializes  there  may  soon  be 
a  different  complexion  to  the  canned  peach  market. 

PEAS — Rumor  tells  us  that  the  pea  canners  are  busy 
putting  their  house  in  order.  We  hope  there  will  be  a 
total  absence  of  rugged  individualists  in  this  good 
undertaking,  and  that  all  will  co-operate  whole¬ 
heartedly.  Pea  canners  will  understand  without  further 
comment.  It  does  not  matter  how  well  sold  out  your 
stock  may  be,  get  in  line  and  help  the  good  cause. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  season’s  operations  is  well 
demonstrated  in  salmon.  Some  regions  have  had  record 
yields,  though  small  in  themselves,  while  others  usually 
heavy  producers  are  running  light.  That  is  just  about 
the  story  of  all  canned  foods  this  season,  and  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  present  market  situation  is  crazy, 
and  all  out  of  line.  When  the  final  count  has  been  made 
we  doubt  seriously  that  there  will  be  found  any  over¬ 
supply  of  canned  foods,  and  particularly  not  in  face  of 
the  good  quality  which  is  being  packed  as  a  general 
thing,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  low  prices  at  which  they 
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are  retailing,  and  the  heavy  consumer  demand.  In  other 
words  the  whole  situation  is  largely  a  false  one,  as  we 
look  at  it,  as  far  as  market  prices  are  concerned.  The 
consumers  are  having  a  Roman  holiday — eating  canned 
foods,  however,  instead  of  bread ;  and  it  might  be  added 
that  it  is  no  circus  for  the  canners. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  said  so  often:  every  canner 
will  do  well  to  cut  his  pack  to  be  sure  that  every  can  is 
as  well  packed  as  he  knows  how,  and  to  that  end  to 
guard  carefully  the  receipt  of  the  raw  produce,  taking 
only  such  as  will  bring  that  result,  and  then  being 
ultra  careful  in  the  canning  operations.  If  you  do  that 
the  consumers  will  take  care  of  you,  so  far  as  cleaning 
up  this  pack  and  all  carry-over  is  concerned. 

Fight  off  the  chisler  and  price  cutter.  There  is 
decided  disadvantage  in  reducing  prices:  that  stops 
buying.  Wholesalers  are  light  on  stocks,  and  at  first 
indications  of  firm  prices — ^price  resistance — on  the  part 
of  canners  will  come  on  with  their  orders. 

Read  the  Crop  Reports ;  read  the  Market  Conditions 
as  so  well  depicted  in  other  markets ;  tell  the  fellow  who 
says  he  can  buy  the  goods  for  less  from  another  canner 
to  go  get  them  there ;  get  some  of  the  backbone  shown 
in  a  letter  in  this  week’s  Editorial,  and  you  may  find 
that  you  have  done  pretty  well  this  year. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buyers  Watching  Packs — ^Taking  Only  Immediate  Requirements 
— Shopping  For  Distressed  Peas — Wide  Range  in  Fruit  Prices 
Slows  Buying — Fish  Holding  Firm. 

New  York,  August  12,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Canned  foods  buyers  are  still 
busily  engaged  in  sifting  through  the  maze  of 
reports  on  new  pack  progress,  and  for  the  moment 
are  not  inclined  to  operate  much  beyond  immediate 
requirements.  Canned  fruits  are  coming  in  for  a  little 
attention,  distributors  placing  some  coast  shipment 
business  in  a  small  way  to  round  out  current  inventory 
holdings.  In  canned  vegetables,  however,  buying 
interest  is  still  limited,  and  the  same  holds  true  of 
canned  fish.  Prices  continue  somewhat  unsettled  on 
the  general  line. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  situation  with  respect  to  the 
immediate  future  is  aptly  summed  up  in  one  current 
market  comment  which,  speaking  of  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  generally,  says :  “Food  markets  unfor¬ 
tunately  are  not  holding  the  pace  nor  are  prices  sharing 
in  the  current  boomlet.  Price  changes  on  canned  foods 
are  almost  without  exception  showing  minus  signs. 
The  pressure  of  generally  heavy  harvests  and  too  many 
‘glut’  packs  during  August  will  quite  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  frighten  buyers  and  injure  sellers’  moral.  The 


F.S.C.C.  is  not  yet  coming  to  the  rescue,  evidently 
waiting  to  take  stock  until  packs  are  nearer  comple¬ 
tion.” 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  is  still  somewhat  un¬ 
settled  as  to  price,  with  distributors  covering  only  for 
immediate  needs.  Unquestionably,  there  would  be  more 
tomato  buying  in  progress  were  it  not  for  the  many 
rumors  which  have  been  circulated  regarding  the  extent 
of  probable  pack.  Weather  conditions  over  the  next 
fortnight  will  probably  tell  the  story  on  southern 
tomatoes,  and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  good 
business  for  canners  to  “keep  their  shirts  on”  and 
refrain  from  pressing  sales.  Current  quotations,  over 
a  long  term,  appear  too  low. 

PEAS  —  Standards  in  the  south  are  posted  at  an 
inside  price  of  671/2  cents  on  No.  2  tins,  this  price  apply¬ 
ing  to  ungraded  or  4  sieve  standards.  On  3  sieve 
standards,  packers  generally  ask  a  minimum  of  721/2 
bents,  with  2  sieve  at  80  cents.  On  extra  standards, 
3  sieve  hold  at  85  cents,  with  2  sieve  at  $1.00.  New 
York  State  canners  quote  extra  standard  sweets  at 
85  cents  for  5  sieve,  90  cents  for  4  sieve,  and  95  cents 
for  3  sieve,  with  fancies  at  $1.30  for  2  sieve,  $1.15  for 
3  sieve,  and  $1.10  for  4  sieve.  Wisconsin  canners  are 
offering  standard  sweets  at  70  cents  for  the  5  sieve, 
with  extra  standards  at  771/^  cents,  and  fancy  at  95 
cents.  On  No.  2  sieve  fancy,  Wisconsin  packers  quote 
$1.15,  with  3  sieve  at  $1.10,  and  4  sieve  at  $1.00. 
Northwestern  packers  quote  standard  sweets  at  75 
cents  for  5  sieve  and  80  cents  for  4  sieve,  with  extra 
standards  ranging  90  cents  for  4  sieve  to  95  cents  for  3 
sieve,  and  fancy  held  at  $1.05  to  $1.20.  Buyers  are 
still  shopping  the  pea  market  carefully,  on  the  lookout 
for  distressed  offerings,  of  which  there  still  seems  to 
be  a  plentitude  in  some  sections. 

CORN — The  tri-states  still  hold  the  price  edge  on 
standard  corn,  at  bottom  of  62 cents  for  crushed  2s, 
against  a  minimum  of  65  cents  in  most  other  canning 
areas.  Fancy  corn  in  the  south  is  held  at  821/0  cents 
for  the  crushed  and  85  cents  for  whole  grain.  Maine 
canners  are  offering  fancy  crushed  golden  bantam  at 
85  cents,  with  whole  grain  at  95  cents  to  $1.05,  as  to 
brand.  Fancy  corn  in  the  midwest  is  generally  held 
at  a  range  of  80  cents  to  95  cents,  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  being  the  low  sellers. 

PRICES  REVISED — California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  announces  revisions  in  its  tentative  opening  prices 
on  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits-for-salad,  bringing  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  following  basis:  Cocktail,  8-ounce,  62i/) 
cents.  Is  $1.05,  2s  $1,371/2,  21/2S  $1.80,  10s  $6.25; 
fruits-for-salad,  8-ounce  80  cents.  Is  $1,171/2,  2s 
$1.55,  21/2S  $2.00,  10s,  $7.20,  these  prices  covering  the 
corporations  featured  brand,  and  being  f.  o.  b.  coast 
basis.  Independent  packers  are  quoting  new  pack 
choice  fruit  cocktail  at  60  cents  for  the  8  ounce,  921/ 
cents  for  Is,  $1.60  for  21/2S,  and  $6.00  for  10s,  f.  c.  b. 
coast. 

CANNED  FRUITS — Extremely  wide  price  vaca¬ 
tions  in  California  canned  fruits,  with  peaches  ind 
pears  the  principal  targets  for  price  shading,  are  tend¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  hold  back  business  on  new  packs. 
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standard  2i/^s  cling  peaches  have  been  offering  at 
Si. 071/2  and  choice  at  $1,171/^,  coast,  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  under  the  generally  posted  level  while  Bartlett 
pears  have  been  quoted  here  at  $1.35  for  standard  21/2S 
and  $1.45  for  choice,  all  f.  o.  b.  coast.  While  buyers  have 
been  picking  up  a  little  fruit  for  coast  shipment  in 
instances  where  replacement  supplies  are  urgently 
required,  the  general  tendency  is  to  hold  off  the  market 
until  coast  quotations  show  a  greater  degree  of  stability. 
The  peach  situation  in  particular  is  confusing,  with 
reports  that  no  form  of  control  will  be  sought  coopera¬ 
tively  by  canners  for  this  season’s  pack  complicating 
the  price  marketing  outlook. 

SALMON — The  fairly  large  carry-over  of  pink  sal¬ 
mon  has  been  somewhat  offset  by  the  short  pack  thus 
far  in  the  season,  and  the  market  is  taking  on  some¬ 
what  more  firmness,  with  $1.00,  coast,  now  apparently 
the  inside  figure  on  No.  1  tails.  Chums  are  still  listed 
at  95  cents,  although  offerings  of  this  grade  at  90  cents 
are  by  no  means  infrequent.  On  reds.  No.  1  tails  are 
offered  at  $1.85  and  upwards,  with  flat  Is  at  $2.20, 
and  flat  halves  at  $1.40.  Medium  reds  range  $1.50 
to  $1.75  on  No.  1  tails,  with  tall  Is  Kings  at  $1.90. 
Ocean-caught  cohoes  are  listed  at  $1.80  for  tall  Is,  $2.25 
for  flat  Is,  and  $1.25  for  flat  halves.  Demand  is 
rather  slow  at  the  moment. 

SARDINES — ^The  market  for  Maine  sardines  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  firmness,  with  canners’  holdings  light. 
Quarter  oil  or  mustard  keyless  list  at  $3.00,  three- 
quarter  mustard  keyless  at  $2.70,  and  quarter  oil  key 
cartons  at  $3.70,  all  f.  o.  b.  Eastport. 

SHRIMP  —  Continued  hot  weather  has  stimulated 
shrimp  consumption,  and  buyers  are  in  the  market 
for  additional  stocks.  Current  quotations,  f.  o.  b. 
Gulf  canneries,  are  $1.25  for  small,  $1.30  for  medium, 
$1.35  for  large,  and  $1.45  for  jumbos. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canned  Foods  Prices  Decline — Tomato  Canning  Under  Way; 

Market  Dull — Corn  Packing  Started — Spinach  Market 
Firm — Confusion  Reigns  in  Peach  Market. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  12,  1938. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — Is  the  canning  indus- 
try  definitely  in  a  period  of  transition  out  of 
^  which  will  come  more  orderly  marketing  and  a 
fair  return  to  those  who  not  only  invest  their  time, 
eff(  t  and  money,  but  brave  all  of  nature’s  phenomena 
in  (  der  to  produce  essential  foods  ?  That  was  a  ques- 
tioi  asked  by  a  visiting  canner  last  week  and  it  made 
his  isteners  really — stop,  look  and  think. 

^  hat’s  going  to  happen  ?  It  can’t  continue  like  this 
all  ,\e  time.  As  long  as  production  exceeds  demand, 
the  ■  should  be  some  kind  of  control.  Judging  by  the 
pas  there  isn’t  a  chance  for  canners  themselves  to 
wo  .  out  a  control,  so  that  leaves  only  the  Government, 
sp(^  e  up  another. 

ese  were  a  few  thoughts  expressed  by  a  little 
grc  p  your  reporter  happened  to  listen  in  on. 
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OF  EQUIPMENT,  ACCESSORIES  SUPPLIES  and  SUNDRIES 

Consult  Your  New  Langsenkamp  Catalog 

#  Langsenkamp  is  headquarters  for  all  canning  plant  needs.  Stocks  of 
many  types  of  accessories  and  supplies  are  carried.  Whenever  a  need 
arises  conusult  your  copy  of  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38. 

Cross  index  in  back  will  direct  you  to  anything  you  are  looking  for  .  .  . 
in  addition  to  major  equipment,  such  things  as  Blanching  Buckets;  Gal¬ 
vanized  Ware;  Buckets,  Dippers,  Measures,  Scoops,  Funnels,  etc.,  in 
monel,  stainless  Steel  and  other  materials;  Rubber  Hose;  Brass  Valves; 

Sanitary  Fittings;  Knives;  Thermometers  and  Temperature  Regulators,-  and 
many  other  items. 
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THE  MARKET — Canned  foods  have  been  in  a 


turmoil  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  Many  declines 
have  been  registered  in  fruits,  vegetables,  as  well  as 
fish.  The  trade  is  proceeding  cautiously  and  some 


authorities  say  there  will  not  be  any  real  buying  until 
a  bottom  or  near-bottom  becomes  manifest. 

There  is  a  great  flush  of  “green  stuff”  in  the  Chicago 
market  these  days,  greater  than  usual  and  at  very 
low  prices.  Retailers  and  chains  are  featuring  the 
“green  goods”. 

TOMATOES — Some  packing  is  going  on  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  but  it  will  be  another  ten  days  before  pro¬ 
duction  really  gets  under  way  in  a  big  manner.  Some 
heavy  rains  during  the  week  in  review  did  some  dam¬ 
age.  In  the  main,  prospects  are  favorable.  Some  seem 
to  think  the  crop  will  come  on  in  a  hurry  and  will  be 
over  sooner  than  is  usually  the  case. 

The  market  is  dull.  Buying  is  in  limited  lines.  The 


range  is: 

No.  2  tin  Std.  Tomatoes . $  .60  to  .65 

No.  2V->  tin  Std.  Tomatoes . 82 to  .90 

No.  10  tin  Std.  Tomatoes .  2.85  to  3.00 

all  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory. 


TOMATO  JUICE — Because  of  the  recent  ruling  by 
the  Government  on  mold  count,  a  developing  interest 
is  noted,  although  transactions  to  date  have  been  small. 
Tomato  juice  canners  apparently  are  reluctant  to  quote 
prices  and  few  quotations  have  been  issued.  One  price 
on  No.  10  tins  at  $2.85,  Indiana  factory,  along  with  the 
24  oz.  tin  at  80  cents,  factory,  was  quoted. 

TOMATO  PULP — Spot  stocks  have  been  practically 
cleaned  up  in  Indiana.  What  looked  like  a  burdensome 
supply  a  few  months  ago,  has  moved  out.  Future  or 
new  pack  No.  10  puree  is  held  firm. 

CORN — Packing  has  started  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  on 
the  early  varieties.  Like  tomatoes,  the  market  is  not 
being  supported.  Orders  are  few.  Going  quotations 
are : 

No.  1  No.  303  No.  2  No.  10 


Stand.  Narrowgrain . 

.$.57i/> 

$.67i/> 

$.70 

$3.75 

Ex.  Std.  Narrowgrain . 

.  .60 

.70 

.75 

4.00 

Std.  Co.  Gent.  Corn . 

.  .60 

.70 

.721/,  4.00 

Ex.  Std.  Co.  Gent . 

.  .65 

.75 

.771/2  4.50 

Fey.  Co.  Gent . 

.  .70 

.85 

.90 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Golden  Bantam.. 

.  .65 

.75 

.80 

4.75 

Fancy  Golden  Bantam . 70  .85 

f.  0.  b.  Central  Western  factory  points. 

.90 

5.25 

PEAS — Interest  centers  in  the  movement,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Wisconsin  where  several  group  meetings  have 
been  held  to  develop  the  publicity  campaign  and 
stabilizing  program. 

Everyone,  even  the  “died  in  the  wool  pessimist”  is 
hoping  that  some  good  will  come  out  of  this  move. 

A  few  prices  are: 

No.  2  tin  Extra  Stand.  No.  2  Alaskas..$  .80  factory 


No.  2  tin  Standard  No.  3  Alaskas . 67  V2  factory 

No.  2  tin  Standard  No.  4  Alaskas . 65  factory 

No.  2  tin  Standard  No.  5  Sweets . 70  factory 


CARROTS  AND  PEAS — This  year  some  two  or 
three  Wisconsin  canners  have  turned  out  a  most  desir¬ 
able  product,  using  the  Western  carrot  along  with  the 


sweet  peas.  These  are  quoted :  No.  2  tin  fancy  carrots 
and  peas,  at  $1.05  to  $1.15. 

BEETS — Canning  has  started  in  Wisconsin,  a  little 
earlier  than  was  expected.  Crop  prospects  continue 
favorable.  The  demand  is  limited.  Some  prices  are: 


No.  2  tin  Fancy  Sliced  Beets . $  .70  factory 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Diced  Beets . 70  factory 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  15/  Over  Beets . 95  factory 

No.  21/2  tin  Fancy  Cut  Beets . 70  factory 

No.  10  tin  Fancy  Cut  Beets .  2.75  factory 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Production  is  heavy 
and  the  crop  of  excellent  quality.  Like  other  items  in 
the  canned  food  line,  the  demand  is  narrow  but  a  little 
business  is  being  recorded,  particularly  on  the  better 


grades  like : 

No.  2  Fancy  Whole  Green  Beans . $1.15  to  $1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Cut  Green .  1.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Cut  Wax .  1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Stand.  Cut  Wax . 80 


SPINACH — One  hears  very  little  of  this  vegetable 
these  days.  Sales  are  holding  up,  so  the  distributor 
reports  but  the  movement  from  canner  to  jobber  is 
light.  The  market  is  firm. 

BLUEBERRIES — Opening  prices  have  been  named 
by  leading  Maine  canners:  No.  10  tin  Blueberries  at 
$5.00,  factory;  but  have  not  learned  of  any  business 
being  contracted  in  Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Confusion  prevails  in 
peaches.  No.  2^2  standard  clings  have  sold  from  $1.05 
to  $1.10,  Coast,  along  with  No.  2V2  choice  at  $1.15  to 
$1.20,  Coast.  Because  of  the  confusion,  the  volume  of 
business  booked  to  date  has  been  limited. 

Apricots  are  holding  their  own  and  have  recorded 
an  advance  of  some  10  cents  per  dozen  over  the 
opening. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS  —  Royal 
Anne  cherries  are  firmer,  likewise  blacks.  The  berries 
are  in  strong  position  and  in  light  supply.  Pears  have 
occupied  the  lime-light.  Opening  prices  have  been 
named  by  the  leading  interests,  but  like  peaches,  the 
volume  booked  to  date  has  been  small.  The  trade  are 
simply  biding  their  time. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL — Here  is  what  one 
independent  merchant  had  to  say: 

“The  retail  and  wholesale  businesses  are  strictly 
local  businesses.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  times 
and  are  still  the  cheapest  mode  of  distribution. 
The  claim  that  the  chain  system  eliminates  such 
functions  is  barren  of  fact.  The  same  is  true  that 
they  save  the  people  money.  Mass  distribution 
costs  money  which  is  not  borne  by  local  retailers 
and  wholesalers  and  the  only  way  the  corporate 
chains  have  been  able  to  get  by  is  through  unfair 
advantages  which  they  have  possessed  and  which 
now  are  gradually  being  taken  from  them. 
Equalize  conditions  as  between  them  and  inde¬ 
pendent  business  and  the  chains  will  melt  away 
like  snow  in  the  hot  sun.  Their  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  compared  with  that  of  independent  busi¬ 
ness  definitely  proves  their  uneconomical  aspect, 
as  also  the  further  fact  that  where  they  control 
distribution  they  exact  their  pound  of  flesh  in 
prices  from  the  public.” 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Season  Opens — Fishermen  Hold  For  Higher  Prices — No 
Canneries  Operating — Louisiana  Offer  Bill  to 
Protect  Shrimp. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  12,  1938. 

HRIMP  —  The  1938-39  shrimp  season  officially 
opened  in  Alabama  on  August  7,  but  rather 
unauspiciously. 

None  of  the  canneries  have  started  operation,  there¬ 
fore,  only  a  few  of  the  shrimp  boats  that  catch  shrimp 
for  the  raw  market  have  gone  out.  The  others  are  laid 
up  waiting  for  the  factories  to  start  up.  Some  of  the 
larger  shrimp  boats  were  in  the  Deep  Sea  Rodeo  this 
week,  but  that  is  over  with  now. 

There  is  a  wrangle  between  the  fishermen’s  union 
and  the  canneries  as  regards  the  price  of  shrimp  and 
this  is  delaying  the  starting  up  of  the  canneries.  The 
canners  contend  that  the  price  asked  by  the  fishermen 
is  too  high  for  the  price  at  which  canned  shrimp  is 
being  sold  at  present. 

The  price  of  shrimp  was  reduced  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  order  to  move  the  surplus  that  was  carried  over  from 
last  season’s  pack,  and  while  the  small  canners  pretty 
much  sold  all  they  had,  yet  the  large  canners  still  have 
shrimp  on  hand. 

This  brings  about  a  three  corner  situation  in  the 
shrimp  canning  game.  The  large  packers  don’t  want 
to  can  shrimp,  because  they  have  some  on  hand ;  the 
small  canners  are  out  of  shrimp  and  want  to  start 
canning  if  they  can  get  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
the  fishermen  are  holding  out  for  a  price  that  the  can¬ 
ners  say  is  too  high,  so  instead  of  the  canning  season 
getting  under  way  it  is  at  a  standstill. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bay  are  of  fairly  good  size,  but 
they  would  not  yet  grade  larger  than  medium. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  from  $1.27  V2  to  $1.35 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  with  very  few  small  and 
medium  shrimp  being  available. 

CHANGE  IN  SHRIMP  LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA— 
Effoi-is  are  being  made  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
at  B.iton  Rouge  to  change  the  shrimp  conservation 
law.,  of  that  State  with  regard  to  the  closed  season. 


and  non-resident  fishermen.  The  measure  is  House 
Bill  468  and  provides  in  substance: 

1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  catch  salt  water  shrimp  in 
Louisiana  waters  between  March  1  and  April  15  and 
between  June  10  and  August  10. 

2.  No  person  who  has  not  lived  in  the  State  for  two 
years  shall  engage  in  the  shrimp  industry. 

3.  A  license  of  $1,500  shall  be  imposed  on  all  shrimp 
boats,  operated  in  Louisiana  waters  by  non-residents. 

4.  A  fine  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  and  jail  sentence  of 
from  30  to  60  days  shall  be  imposed  for  violation  of 
the  new  regulations. 

The  change  in  the  closed  season  for  shrimp  is  done 
in  line  with  recommendations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  who  have  been  doing  research  work  in 
the  Southern  waters  for  some  time,  studying  the  lives 
and  habits  of  the  shrimp. 

Every  year  millions  of  shrimp  are  destroyed  by  catch¬ 
ing  the  adult  shrimp  in  March  and  April  when  they  are 
full  of  roe  or  eggs,  therefore,  this  closed  season  in 
March  and  April,  as  well  as  June  and  July,  should  have 
the  endorsement  and  hearty  co-operation  of  every 
fisherman,  dealer  and  canner  in  the  shrimp  industry. 

It  is  a  known  fact  to  everyone  in  the  industry  that 
the  supply  of  shrimp  in  March,  April,  May,  June  and 
July  is  so  irregular  that  the  canneries  have  to  shut 
down  and  the  few  fishermen  that  remain  on  the  job 
catching  shrimp  for  the  raw  market  barely  make  a 
living,  hence  it  works  very  little  hardship  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  have  the  closed  season  in  those  months,  yet 
the  benefit  that  the  industry  derives  from  such  a  con¬ 
servation  measure  is  enormous. 

A  barrel  of  adult  shrimp  in  the  month  of  April  or 
March  does  not  represent  much  to  the  fishermen  in 
dollars  and  cents,  yet  as  the  shrimp  is  full  of  eggs  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  this  same  barrel  of  shrimp  that  is 
marketed  destroys  thousands  and  maybe  a  million  of 
eggs,  which  if  the  adult  shrimp  was  left  unmolested, 
each  egg  would  be  a  shrimp.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
baby  shrimp  should  be  protected  until  they  become  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  marketable,  which  is  about  the 
1st  of  August. 

The  sponsors  of  Louisiana  House  Bill  468  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  good  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
shrimp  industry  and  the  Legislature  of  every  Gulf 
State  should  enact  a  similar  law  to  protect  one  of  the 
biggest  natural  resources  of  our  southland. 


3,ualit{^ 


S  t.  machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed — will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

‘Largest  manufacturers  of  canners*  S/8  bushel  field  hampers  in  the  world’ 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trading  Active — Retailers  Reflecting  the  Lower  Prices — 
Growers’  Prices  on  Peaches  at  Record  Lows — Pear  Prices  Also 
Low — Sardine  Canners  at  Work — Some  Sections  Have  Heavy 
Salmon  Packs — Other  Sections  Far  Short. 

San  Francisco,  August  11,  1938. 

Trading  in  canned  fruits  has  been  rather  active 
during  the  week,  as  the  result  of  the  bringing  out 
of  tentative  opening  prices  by  some  of  the  larger 
interests,  and  the  general  revision  of  prices  downward 
on  quite  a  few  items  in  the  list.  The  tentative  opening 
prices  specify  shipment  during  the  canning  period, 
while  revised  prices  on  spots  call  for  delivery  before 
the  middle  of  September,  in  many  instances.  Retailers 
have  been  quick  to  reflect  primary  market  conditions 
and  featured  brands  of  peaches  are  selling  generally  at 
two  cans  for  a  quarter  for  No.  2V2S,  with  occasional 
offerings  at  ten  cents  a  can.  Lower  prices  are  also  in 
effect  on  pears,  fruits  for  salad  and  fruit  cocktail,  but 
apricots  are  firmer,  counter  to  the  general  trend. 

PEACHES — The  California  Canning  Peach  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  W.  J.  Edinger  is  manager,  has  made 
arrangements  to  can  the  fruit  of  members.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  completed  with  ten  canning  Arms 
operating  twelve  plants  in  northern  and  central  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  pack  the  crop  of  association  members,  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  45,000  tons.  Funds  to  carry  on  this 
work  have  been  secured  in  the  form  of  a  loan  shared 
equally  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Bank  of  America.  Manager  Edinger  stresses  the 
fact  that  canners  handling  the  pack  would  have  packed 
peaches,  regardless  of  the  deal  that  was  made,  so  that 
the  arrangement  does  not  mean  added  competition.  “It 
is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Association  to 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  its  members  and  for  the 
stability  of  the  industry,”  he  said.  “The  loan  we  have 
secured  is  on  a  two-year  basis,  so  there  will  be  no  need 
of  sacriflcing  the  pack  as  soon  as  it  is  made,”  Canners 
will  make  a  toll  charge  for  packing,  based  on  actual 
costs,  and  will  move  much  of  the  pack  as  possible 
through  their  regular  selling  agencies.  Some  of  the 
canners  will  also  put  up  packs  on  their  own  account. 

Failure  of  the  peach  control  plan  has  of  course,  badly 
upset  prices  to  growers  and  these  have  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  in  years.  Last  year,  canners  paid  from 
$40  to  $45  for  No,  1  canning  peaches.  Today,  prices  run 
from  $5  to  $10  a  ton.  Just  what  members  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Association  will  receive  for  their 
fruit  remains  to  be  seen.  Tuscans  are  moving  in  the 
open  market  at  $5  to  $10  a  ton,  with  some  canners  offer¬ 
ing  $5  and  agreeing  to  share  proAts  equally  with 
growers  above  this  figure.  Some  canners  are  accepting 
peaches  only  from  those  with  whom  they  have  term 
contracts. 

PEARS — Prices  of  canning  pears  lack  much  of 
realizing  the  figures  set  by  growers  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Sacramento  River  pears  have  been  moving  at 
$15  to  $20  a  ton  for  No.  Is,  with  No.  2s  at  $10.  The 
$15  a  ton  prices  is  also  prevailing  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  district. 


SARDINES — Sardine  packers  have  agreed  to  the 
price  of  $11  a  ton,  presented  by  fishermen,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  getting  underway  in  the  Monterey  Bay  area, 
where  the  season  opened  August  1.  A  few  packers 
have  come  out  with  prices  on  No.  1  ovals,  these  being 
$3.15  and  $3.20.  The  run  of  fish  has  been  light  to  date, 
with  many  small  fish,  indicating  that  large  catches  are 
not  to  be  expected. 

SALMON — The  season’s  pack  of  red  salmon  in  the 
famed  Bristol  Bay  district  of  Alaska  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  amounting  to 
1,811,985  cases.  This  compares  with  the  record  pack 
of  1,838,439  cases  in  1918.  Elsewhere  in  Alaskan 
waters  the  run  of  red  fish  has  been  very  light  and  to 
date  the  pack  of  pink  salmon  is  well  below  that  of  last 
year.  A  good  business  has  been  booked  since  the 
naming  of  opening  prices,  with  the  lower  prices  result¬ 
ing  is  an  immediate  improvement  in  consumption. 

• 

MRS.  MARY  DAKIN  ARMSBY,  widow  of  the  late  James 
Kendall  Armsby,  once  president  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  which  he  assisted  in  organizing, 
passed  away  at  her  home  at  Ross,  California,  August 
1st,  following  a  long  illness.  She  is  survived  by  a  son 
Jeffrey,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Palmer. 

• 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

OTHER  ITEMS 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  5,  1938 — Spinach:  No  fall  crop  will  be 
planted  because  of  low  prices. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1938 — Cabbage:  Good  normal  grow¬ 
ing  season;  best  in  several  years. 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1938 — Peas:  Pack  completed. 
Yield  130  cases  24  No.  2  tins  per  acre.  Our  normal  yield  is  80 
cases.  Acreage  normal.  Unharvested  acreage  far  below  normal. 

NEW  MADISON,  OHIO,  July  28,  1938 — Beets:  Suffered  losses 
amounting  to  20  per  cent  of  total  acreage  due  to  excessive  rain¬ 
fall  and  flooding  of  the  fields.  Otherwise  the  crop  is  normal. 
We  commenced  packing  beets  in  1937,  and  increased  the  capacity 
of  our  plant  this  year  to  meet  increasing  trade  demands.  The 
soil  of  this  section  is  well  suited  to  the  growing  of  high  quality 
beets. 

NORWALK,  OHIO,  August  4,  1938 — Cabbage:  Our  crop  in  this 
territory  looks  like  a  fairly  normal  yield  at  this  time.  We  are 
having  some  damage  by  worms  and  lice,  but  nothing  serious  as 
yet.  Certainly  cannot  see  any  above  normal  yields.  Acreage 
reduced  from  last  year. 

CANNERY  JOB  ’NOMENCLATURE 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

ALLIED  TECHNICAL  JOBS. 

Field  Men — Generally  college  students  working  toward  degree 
in  horticulture — work  with  farmers  in  production  of  go  id 
raw  products  earn  $35  to  $40  a  week  to  start — each  year 
several  go  with  canners  permanently,  starting  at  $110 
a  month — college  graduates  start  at  $150  a  month. 

Graders — Men  who  work  about  three  months  in  season — 
trained  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Purd  ae 
University.  All  twenty- two  years  of  age  or  older.  In¬ 
experienced  men  earn  $35  a  week,  experienced,  $40. 

Meat  Inspectors — In  all  plants  using  meat  in  any  form  a  id 
shipping  their  products  to  other  states,  inspection  dc.ie 
under  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Inspection.  (In  Indiaia 
this  applies  to  plants  packing  soups,  baby  food  whhh 
contains  beef  broth,  and  chili  con  came.)  Inspectors 
hired  under  Civil  Service,  required  to  have  some  kno'.vl- 
edge  of  the  canning  industry,  given  special  training 
before  being  placed  in  plant.  Trained  veterinaries  earn 
from  $2,000  to  $5,600  a  year,  laymen  start  at  $1,260  and 
may  be  advanced  to  top  salary  of  $2,400. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGEtABLES-^Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

l4irge,  No.  2%„.. . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans - 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

2.46 

2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.66 

2.70 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.36 

2.45 

2.15 

2.25 

2.20 

2.25 

2.00 

2.40 

1.85 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.76 

1.05 

1.16 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.26 

4.25 

5.00 

. 

6.00 

.70 

.85 

.75 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

3.10 

3.75 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.75 

.52  Va 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.80 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.85 

1.00 

1.25 

1.17ya 

1.50 

1.25 

1.75 

4.50 

5.75 

4.75 

7.25 

6.00 

.80 

1.10 

. 

1.20 

1.20 

4.00 

4.75 

. 

5.25 

5.25 

.90 

.95 

.95 

4.25 

4.75 

3.50 

5.00 

r,2Vi 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.75 

4.00 

4.50 

.67  Va 

.80 

.70 

.75 

3.25 

.3.50 

3.50 

1.15 

1.20 

1.05 

1.50 

4.75 

7..50 

....... 

1.10 

1.16 

.60 

.65 

.62  Va 

.65 

ZT 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  So.'.ked . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2........... . . 

No.  2’,.  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  2'  . . . 

No.  IC' _ 

Fancy  C  t,  No.  2 . 

No.  21,  . . . . . 

No.  10“ _ 

Std.  Slic  1,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2V  . . . 

No.  lu  ........ _ ................. _ 

Fancy  S.  ed.  No.  2 . . 

No.  If  . 

CARRO . i 

Std.  Slic  No.  2 . 

„No.  1C  . . . 

Std.  Die  ,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  A  D  CARROTS 

Std.  No  2 . . . . . . 

Fancy  Nc.  9.  . . . . 


1.35 

7.00 

1.22Va 

1.10 

5.50 

1.35 

1.25 

.85 

1.00 

.77  Va 

4.00 

4.75 

3.75 

.72  Va 

.75 

.75 

3.50 

4.00 

.57  Va 

.60 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

3.25 

3.76 

.65 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.70 

2.60 

2.75 

.67  Va 

.70 

.80 

2.75 

3.50 

.76 

3.60 

4.26 

. 

.66 

.76 

.60 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

.57  Va 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.50 

1.50 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

4.00 

.80 

.90 

.95 

.65 


1.20 
1.50 
4. .50’ 
.70 


.65  . 

.85  . 

3.00  . 

.  .86  .90 

-  1.10  _ 

.  3.36  . 

.  .95  . 

.  3.60  . 


‘.’fo  ‘‘.6B  '".’fo 

8.00  . 


1.10  .  1.30 

1.20  . 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.................. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2.. . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2...._ _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.............. _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6a . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s................ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2b......„...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.............. 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s . 

lOs  . . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 


No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.85 

1.06 

.80 

.96 

4.50 

6.00 

5.00 

6.76 

.77  Va 

.85 

.80 

•  It 

4.76 

.76 

.62Va 

.80 

. . ****** 

4.25 

.65 

".‘86 

.92  Va 

5.60 

5.80 

.72^ 

.95 

.70 

.771^ 

*******  ******* 

.80 

.85 

.80 

1.00 

1.16  1.16 

4.50 

4.60 

5.00 

.72  Va 

.80 

.77% 

.90 

4.00 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

3.76 

-82 

.80 

.95 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

. . 

3.76 

4.85 

3.75 

4.50 

.62^ 

.62  Va 

.65 

.70 

3.60 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

.70 

.86 

“'.60 

“'.66 

'i’.io 

— 

2.60 

2.00 

2.35 

.80 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

.66 

3.00 

— 

— 

!!Z 

1.30 

1.15 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

1.10 

.95 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.95 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

.90 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.16 

.85 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.95 

5.00 

5.75 

6.00 

6.25 

4.76 

6.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.00 

1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

.96 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.16 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.85 

1.00 

.77% 

.96 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.25 

6.00 

5.25 

5.50 

5.56 

4.76 

5.00 

4.60 

5.50 

.80 

.90 

.85 

1.00 

.72% 

.80 

.67% 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

4.26 

4.50 

5.66 

3.76 

4.00 

3.75 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.60 

.67% 

.70 

.90 

.96 

.47% 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.40 

2.75 

2.50 

3.50 

.57% 

.70 

.65 

2.70 

3.60 

— 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.82% 

.85 

.70 

.80 

.80 

.86 

2.85 

2.50 

3.00 

2.’40 

2.50 

.62% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.95 

.76 

.80 

.96 

2.70 

siTo 

2.45 

2.85 

3“‘l6 

.62% 

.67% 

.55 

.65 

.95 

1.10 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

1.16 

1.35 

2.75 

2.85 

2.65 

2.76 

3.50 

4.35 

.80 

1.05 
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Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  Higrh  Low  Hi^h  Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 70 

No.  2%  . . . 76 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.65 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 75 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . .  3.25 


TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2. 
No.  2%  ..... 
No.  8  _ 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . .  . 

No.  2  . — . 67^ 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.90 

Std.,  No.  1 . —  .37% 

No.  2  . . . 57% 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  8  . 90 

No.  10  .  2.65 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 42  >4 

No.  10  . -  3.10 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . -  .40 

No.  10  .  2.85 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 35 

No.  2  . 66 

No.  10  .  2.25 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . - . 76 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  10  . 3.50 


.70 

.85 


3.00 


■ 

1.20 

1.20 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

3.50 

Solid  Pack 

1.05 

1.05 

.95 

1.02% 

1.25 

1.35 

1.32% 

1.37% 

4.15 

4.26 

.76 

.70 

.80 

1.25 

.90 

.95 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

2.75  2.85 

With  puree 

.42% 

.60 

.62% 

.61 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

.82% 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.87% 

2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

2.85 

.42% 

2.50 

3.50 

3.25 

3.40 

3.25 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

2.86 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.65 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . . .  . .  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.60  2.90  . .  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.75  3.15  .  3.00  3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 65  .70  .  . 

No.  10  . .  2.90  3.26  . 

No.  2  Std. . 52%  .  .  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . .  . 


APRICOTS 


No.  2%,  Fancy™ . 

1.50  1.55 

1.20  1.40 

1.15  1.20 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Florida 
.47%  . 

Texas 

California 

.95'  1.00 

1.00  1.05 

2.85  3.00 

2.76  3.10 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

.44  .45 

.37 

.44% 

.64  .55 

.48 

.60 

No.  300  . 

.57  >4  .62% 

.55 

.60 

.62%.  .65 

No.  2  . 

......... 

.62%  .65 

.55 

.60 

.76  .80 

No.  6  . . 

. 

2.00  . 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12%  2.32% 

PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

...  1.35 

1.35 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

1ft  . - . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

..  1.85 

..  1.70 

1.90 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

..  6.25 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.75 

1.85 

1.45 

1.55 

1.35 

3.50 

3.75 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.35 

1.40 

1.40 

I.I7V2 

1.30 

1.07% 

1.15 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

4.75 

4.25 

1.50  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.65  . 

5.85  6.10 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . . 


.62% 

.72% 

1.05 

1.60 

2.40 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  C(  ast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High  ^ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . . .  .  .  2.00  2.20 

No.  10  . .  . ; .  7.20  7.75 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . .  .  1.10  1.16 

No.  10,  water. _ ... . . . . .  .  4.00  4.16 

No.  2,  Preserved . . . . . .  . .  .......  _ 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . . .  .  . . 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . . . .  1.30  1.60  1.45  1.60 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.75  5.50  6.00 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 4.85  6.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .  .  1.50 

No.  10  . . . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 .  .  6.25  7.00 


1.45 

1.50 

.  1.6B 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

.  7.00 

1.75 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

1.10 

5.50 


1.20 

6.00 


1.36 

5.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 


ill 


2.16 

2.00 

1.85 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.2b 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12% 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6.50 

%  lb . . .  3.25 

%  lb .  1.96 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 95 

6  oz .  1.15 

8  oz .  1.90 

10  oz .  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No,  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


6.50 

. 

3.26 

3.00  . 

. 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selecti 

1.05 

.96  . 

1.00  . 

1.16 

1.25 

2.10 

1.60 

1.75 

2.2c 

1.90  . 

1.86 

1.95 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

2.25 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

— 

2.00 

2.15 

.90 

.95 

Southern 

1.60 

1.75 

1.26  1.25 

1.30  1.30 

1.27  >4  1.35 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60  3.70 

%  Oil.  Keyless .  3.00  3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

V4  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8... 
%8  . 


%8 


Light  Meat,  Is. 


8 

S 


1.70  .70 

3.16  1.20  7 


10.60  i:.4I 
6.76  3.80 

3.85  4.16 

9.50  1  ).66 
6.25  5.76 

3.60  3.75 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHiSIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJU'ITERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Cliapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANK  0  FOODS. 

Phillips  scking  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  rles  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS  :in,  AU  Kinds. 

AmeriCc  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Contine:  d  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  i  .a  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  (  -n  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  '’an  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  n  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  n  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  ALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  ■>  ;TING  machinery. 

Cameroi  ian  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  \  '.SHING  MACHINES. 

Chishol;  ■•'yder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rr;,.ns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langjsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agltattng. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SHKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  5  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WI». 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetlcalltr 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Cl^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Win. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Cannan. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  tapper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneoiu. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarbiug,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass-  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Soott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES.  I 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  , 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ' 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wii. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohla 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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FOR  THRESHING  LIMA  BEANS 

Don’t  hesitate  to  write  us  regarding  your  problems  for  the  threshing  of 
lima  beans  for  canning  purposes.  We  manufacture  the  most  complete 
and  economical  line  of  equipment  for  this  purpose. 

Our  entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture  and  service  of 
Hulling  Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans. 

All  our  efforts  are  spent  on  serving  the  Canning  Industry.  We  do  not 
make  any  other  class  of  machinery  for  inside  the  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 


^RANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

"  J.,-'.  ^  Muriiifucturt^rs  of  V'tner  Feeders,  Ensilaj^e  Distributors  and  Ciiciin  Adjusters 

%  KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


"N/moN/tL"  “Mms 

CANS  SERVICE 


PROMISES  swing  to  PERFORMANCE!  can  help  in  ANY  emergency  •  your 
EXPERIENCE  proves  itself  in  problem  becomes  our  own  •  whether  it 

’’NATIONAL'S”  readiness  for  the  daily  be  CANS  or  SERVICE  of  an  advisory, 

Pack  •  today!  •  tomorrow!  •  straight  thru  technica!  or  mechanical  nature, 
the  season!  SURE  that  ’’NATIONAL”  ’’NATIONAL”  Stands  at  ATTENTION! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUeSIDiARV  OF  McHECSPOnr  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EIECUTIVE  oprices  •  110  CAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

6cl«  Md  EUlU  •  NEW  TORE  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MAS»-ETH.  N  T  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  CHIO 


